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NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 


FT was ih the month of November, 1792, 
that I firſt became a member of the So- 
ciety for Conſtitutional Information, The 
multitude of great events, which at that pe- 
riod had happened in France, incited people 
of all ranks to political inquiry; and men 
were rouſed by a perception of one of the 
moſt palpable of truths, which yet ſeemed 
as it were a recent diſcovery, that the poli- 
tical inſtitutes of all nations eſſentially in- 
fluence the morals and the happinels of the 
people, and that theſe inſtitutes are capable 
of improvement. The good was no ſooner | 
perceived than an eagerneſs to enjoy it was 
begotten; and this eagerneſs was frequently 

A ſo 


64) 
ſoimpatientas to excite adread that, though 
it could not defeat, it might painfully retard 
its on purpoſe. 

At length, the ſluggiſn apprehenſions of 
thoſe men, whoſe powers of mind are ſmall 
and prejudices great, were awakened. Their 
numbers conſiderable, their wealth enor- 
mous, their influence univerſal, and their 
appetites and paſſions almoſt the ſole means 
to them of happineſs, they no ſooner ſaw 
danger than they conceived diſguſt for the 
ſuppoſed authors of it; and this diſguſt 
rapidly quickened into hatred. Animoſity 
once conceived is generally mutual; and the 
acrimony was diſtinctly ſeen to increaſe, 
and to be pregnant with pernicious effects. 
Under ſuch circumſtances, it became the 
duty of every man to think ſerioufly, and 
act with vigour. Paſſengers in a ſtorm la- 
bour at the pump, are upbraided if they 
linger, and in danger of being thrown over- 
board if they refuſe. Individual and gene- 
ral ſafety are the ſame, and the man wo 
is not truſted with the helm may yet aid, 
to heave or caſt the anche 

ch. Believing 


1 

Believing that all men and all actions 
contribute more or leſs to the general good 
or harm, I had long been accuſtomed, in the 
efforts of which I was capable, to keep that 
good in view. Stimulated by the conſidera- 
tions J have mentioned, and by the daily 
events that preſſed with accumulating aſto- 
niſhment on the mind, I ardently applied 
myſelf to the ſtudy of man, and the means 
of promoting his welfare and leſſening his 
evils, as connected with political inſtitutes. 
Of the rectitude of my intentions and the 
wiſdom or folly of my endeavours my fel- 
low citizens mult judge, by the few proofs, 
I have been able to afford. At leaſt, I Was 
aſſiduous in my inquiries; and the princi- 
ples in which I was confirmed by them im- 
pelled me to communicate ſome part of that 
nenen 1 imagined to be en 
beneficial. 1310.08 14; THOG 
The ew a theſe 3 are, that 
man is happy in proportion as he is truly 
informed that his ignorance is not a fault 
but a misfortune, becauſe his quantity 
of knowledge is inevitably the reſult of 
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the circumſtances under which he exiſts ; 
therefore, that to be angry with him, to 
treat him unkindly, and to puniſh him, is 
criminal; in other words, is erroneous; 
that to inſtruct him, and while inſtructing 
to convince him of the benevolence of the 
teacher's intentions, is the only way to cure 
him of his miſtakes and diminiſh the com- 
miſſion. of crimes that, in proportion as 
he advances in the knowledge of facts, he 
will increaſe the means of happineſs; and 
that, as facts are unlimited in number and 
variety but {till are ſubject to certain un · 
varying laws, the increaſe of his happineſs 
is likewiſe certain, yet unlimited. 

Being convinced that theſe are e 
ble truths, I neceſſarily became the opponent 
of all violence, and a determined friend to 
the publication of truth; ſince by that atone 
the well-being of man can be promated. 
Soon. after I entered this Society, I was 
alked by an inquirer, like myſelf (after he 
had ſtated that ſuch ſocieties decide whether 


_ Propoſitions are right or wrong by te) 


whether truth depended on a majority. 
whether, 
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whether, if a nation were unanimoufly 
to vote that a part is greater than the 
whole, their deciſion could alter the fact? 
and, if not, why did I Fen in the pane 
of error? 

To this I replied, with ſatis faction tomy- 
ſelf though not to him, that the abſurdity 
of ſuppoſing facts gould be affected by opis 
nions was evident; but that ſuch ſoeieties 
did exiſt, and till men ſhould be better in- 
formed, would continue to exiſt; that the 
rule he ſuggeſted appeared to exclude all the 
men Who were beft calculated to prævent 
ſuch ſocieries, in their too great ardour to 
do good, from doing ill; that collecting 

votes as à mode of eſtimating the public 
cp u thing in itſelf highly deſirable; if 
ir cdud be collected in a rational manner; 
and that; if I refuſed to act with men ſo lonig 
48 they AHbuld be guilty of miſtake, 1 mut 
batiiſh miyſelf wholly from their intercourſe. 
Ih then, I entered rhiv/ſociety with à 
firni*determination to uſe every endeavour 


to predent᷑ violence ati acrimony, to com 


münieste the truth" T'Khtw Cr imagined 1 
auvany knew, 
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knew, to ſtimulate others to do the ſame; 


and to interfere as little as poſſible with the 


framing of propoſitions that were to be de- 
termined on by vote Accordingly, while 
I remained a member, which if the ſociety 
be ſuppoſed ſtill to exiſt I ſtill remain, I 
never framed a ſingle reſolution, or excited 
others to the publication of any thing ex- 
cept of thoſe facts that I believed would 
conduce to the well-being of man. When 


queſtions were put, I ſometimes voted; and 


ſometimes ſpoke, to declare my opinion, 
but was much oftener ſilent; occaſionally 
becauſe I thought them frivolous, but 
more frequently becauſe they were in my 
apprehenſion ſuch a mixture of right and 
wrong as to leave me un decide... 
Little did I imagine it would be poſſibla 
to accuſe the inefficient proceedings of thia 
ſociety as treaſonable: ſtill leſs that I ſnould 
beſelected, as one of the moſt wicked of 
theſe conſpiring traitors. We con ſpired 
indeed, but it was to do all theigood in ur 
power; and the thing we had moſt ta 
GT and of which; we:were weak: 
Cal « * enough 


(9) 
enough to accuſe ourſelves: collectively, 
was that our power was ſo ſmalIl. 

The apprehenſions of Government were 
firſt publiclyannounced in the proclamation 
of the 21ſt of May, 1792; and the coer- 
cive meaſures on which it had determined 
immediately appeared, in parliamentaryad- 
dreſſes and the meaſures of the magiſtrates 
and municipal officers throughout the king - 
dom. Aſſociations were formed, and the 
danger of the conſtitution, from the wicked 
attempts of republicans and levellers, be- 
came the cry of what has been called the 
ariſtocratic party. I ſay, what has been 
called; becauſe I am not a friend to any 
word with which ideas of animoſity and 
violence ſhall be aſſociated. So active were 
theſe ſelf-declared friends of Government, 
and ſo loud in their aſſeverations of ap- 
proaching ruin, the deſtruction of property, 
inſurrection, and anarchy, that the quiet 
people, ho erroneouſly imagine they have 
no intereſt whatever in the affairs of go- 
vernment, that is, the greateſt part of the 
nation, began to partake of the fears of theſe 
"Aguon? B Aagitators; 


10 
agitators; and the deception was carried to 
ſo ſtrange a height that Miniſtry, by more 
proclamations, aſſerted, in the face of the 
world, that inſurrections did actually exiſt, 
which the militia was called out to quell, at 
a moment when not a hand or foot was 
ſtirring on any ſuch pretences within the 
confines of Great Britain. They ſeemed to 
have reiterated the cry of fire, till they had 
convinced themſelves that the world was in 
flames; and, for my own part, I have little 
doubt but that they were guilty, of the in- 


credible folly of ſuppoſing that theſe inſur- 
rectionss were really combining, and on the 


eve of burſting forth. That they did actu- 
ally exiſt they muſt know to be a falſehood. 
The miſtake therefore of which they were 
guilty was in affirming even more than 
they themſelves believed. 1 fon 
Fear and infatuation having once ſeized 


the mind, its bewildered faculties run riot ; 

and conſequences the moſt abſurd and moſt 
deplorable are ever likely to be the reſult. 
- Proſecutions were immediately commenced, 


throughout the ** Every county 
aſſize 
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aſſize and quarter ſeſſions condemned ſome 
poor 1gnorant enthuſiaſt to impriſonment, 
for follies at which infancy or idiotiſm 
ſcarcely could have taken fright; and men 
of reſpectable characters and honeſt inten- 
tions, in the fury of their new-born zeal, 
thought it a heroical act of duty to watch 
the conduct of their very intimates, excite 
them to utter what have been opprobriouſſy 
called feditious and treaſonable words, and 
afterward to turn informers againſt the in- 
temperance they had provoked, To avoid 
giving any opinion, not to mention that 
ſuch ſilence would have been daſtardly and 
hypocritical, was almoſt impoſſible. Lan- 
guage the moſt outrageous was employed, 
to make thoſe who were in the leaſt ſuf- 
" pected declare their creed; and, if it were 
not entirely accommodating, the peaceable 
citizen, after being entrapped, was inſulted 
and turned, nay frequently kicked, out of 
tap- rooms, coffee-houſes, and public places. 
The impotence of the perſecuted party 
was every where demonſtrated; yet the 
Hutery of alarm increaſed. Church and 
IT B 2 King 
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King mobs were proved, in public courts 
of juſtice, to have been encouraged by the 
very men whole office it was to keep the 
PEACE; and, at Birmingham, the deluded 
people ho had firſt been led to riot by a 
miſtaken zeal in ſupport of Government, 
again, roſe in inſurrection, to avoid paying 
the aſſeſſments which, their former leaders 
levied on them, for the outrages they had 
before committed. And, for this ſuper- 
induced riot, many of them have been 
brought to the foot of the gallows. 
Nor as this the only occaſion on which 
the Bu mingham people followed the lcſion 
of anarchy they had been taught. They 
diſcqycred their ſuppoſed aa: roſe 
to rid the town. of all houſes of il fame. 80 
dangerous is it to teach leſſons of wolence 
to well meaning but uninformed; men 
In fine, it is a fact well worthy remark 
chat no inſurrection, or ſhade of inſurrec- 
tion, has appeared on the part of the people 
withing reform; and that Birmingham, 
Briſtol, Mount ſtreet, and Charingocroſs, 
are all public inſtanees of riots excited hy 
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the miſconduct of perſons who'derived the 
authority under which they ated from Go- 
vernment. It may therefore be ſoberly and 
truly affirmed that, if there have been trat- 
tors, the crime will reſt upon thoſe who 
have been the accuſers, | 
With reſpect to the riots of preſs-gangs, 
fatlors, and coal-heavers, they originate in 
practices which ſurely it is the duty of Go- 
vernment to inquire into, and to remedy. 
But they were merely repetitions of events 
that had but too frequently happened'be- | 
fore; and therefore could not be juſtly at- 
tributed to the immediate integer of 
either party. | 
Peroceeding in the ſame ſpirit, printers 
and bookſellers all over the kingdom were 
hunted out for proſecution: and the tem- 
peſt of inſurrection and anarchy was ſo 
confidently affirmed to be riſing, and rag- 
ing, that the Houſe of Commons voted the 
ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus Bill, on 


the affirmation that dangerous and treaſons 
able eonſpiracies did actually exiſt | 
Future ages v will find it difficult to be- 


a i lieve 
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lieve that 2 through it agents, 
could condeſcend to uſe the means which 
were reſorted to, that this ſpirit might be 
kept dive; and that the hatred already ge- 
nerated between friends, families, ſocieties, 
and ſects, might continue and increaſe. 
Many of its partiſans openly affirmed it 
was deſirable that the conteſt ſhould be 
brought to an iſſue; and thouſands of 
pamphlets were diſperſed, gratis, all of an 
inflammatory kind, to produce this effect. 
Nay, Long- Lane and Stone- cutter Street, 
formerly the mart for the laſt dying 
ſpeeches of malefactors, were inliſted in 
the cauſe ; and ballad ſingers were drilled, 
paid, and ſtationed at the ends of ſtreets, to 
chaunt the downfall of the n the 
"glorious adminiſtration of Mr. Pitt, and 
the victories of the Duke of Vork. If 
but one of them dared to ſing a ſtave in 
flavour of any thing that looked like free- 
dom, he or ſhe was taken up and com- 
mitted to the houſe of correction. 1 my- 
ſelf witneſſed numberleſs ſcenes of this 


kind; and, once in particular, ſaw five 
vociferous 


(9 
vociferous fellows, not meanly dreſſed, 
with cockades in their hats, ſhouting the 
contents of papers meant to excite the 
lower people to that acrimony which, had 
it been completely effected as it was in 
part, muſt have ended in miſchief and 


: 


horror. 

The caricature print-ſellers, too, were 
obliged to take their former wares from 
their windows ; and every device, of bleed- 
ing heads, cannibals devouring human bo- 
dies, and inventions al moſt too deteſtable 
for conception, was ſubſtituted to enraße 


the nation. 
The very ballad ſingers, whom I have 
| mentioned, gave away with the halfpenny 
ſongs, they ſold engravings, on copper, of 
the Queen of France; one of which, among 
many other curioſities of chis kind, I pur- 
chaſed. 
11Thele things muſt haye been the Wölk 
of Government. Five men could not have 
found it their intereſt ſo to dreſs themſelves 


up, and e through, the ſtreets the 
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crimes and villanies of the Jacobins, and 
the virtues of Adminiſtration. I walked 
with them as long as my time would permit, 


and ſaw that it was not the ſale on which 


they depended. Long-Lane never before 
gave copper- plate engravings, diſtin from 
the ſong, with ballads which are ſold, as 1 
believe, for three pence the double quire. 
With reſpect to the ſociety of which 1 
was a member, it ſeemed with theſe pro- 
greſſive events to increaſe in amazement; 
and I may almoſt ſay in ſtupefaction. This 
was viſible in the thinneſs of its meetings, 
its inefficient efforts, and long adjourn- 
ments. Each man ſaw himſelf the butt of 
obloquy. Each man knew that Mr. Reeves 
aſſociation was ſitting, in a room of the 
ſame tavern immediately over his head: 
and that this aſſociation was the focus of 
the opprobium caſt on them all. They 
ſuppoſed themſelves to be watched by the 
very waiters. Thus hunted domm, is It / 
much to be wondered at, was it very cri 
minal, that ny petulant ebullitions o 
3W onen caſiotiallyß 
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caſionally burſt forth? Was the very no- 
thing, that they did guilt ſo enormous? 
Was it high treaſon ? 
For my own part, 2 a Cn of its 
members were firſt taken into cuſtody, Ifelt 
aſtoniſhment which no words can deſcrihe. 
Surely, ſaid I, either there have been, pragy 
tices of which Jam totally ignorant, armen 
are running mad! Yet, in ſpite of truth, 
in ſpite of, probability, the aſpect of theſe 
proceedings became increaſipgly, ſerious:3, 
and, to a man , who, ſhould entertain the 
general tenacious love of life, terrific. The 
perſous;, apprehended were ſeyerally,;and; 
ſome, of them repcatedly, examined before 
the, PIN Council. The three eſtates of 
the kingdom had declared che exiſtence, of 
treaſon and conſpiracy: and the nation 
ſegmed generally, to credit the aſſertion. 
I ſeyeral times had information that a wary, 
rant was iſſued againſt me. Ineredihle as, 
the rumout would have been at any. other 
mqamept. I a. believed it to be true. 


Conſcions gf abſolute innocence, my im- 
mediate concluſion was that the perſons 
C in 
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in cuſtody were no traitors. Many of 
them I knew had been warm in diſcourſe, 
and did not hold the commonly ſuppoſed 
viſionary principles held by me; which prin- 
ciples neceſſarily and inevitably prevent the 
commiſſion of treaſon: but ſome of them 1 
had frequently met, and had mixed more 
or leſs in company with moſt of them, 
and I had never heard a whiſper of con- 
ſpiring, or of any plan for having recourſe 
to arms. Far was I from ſuppoſing that an 
endeavour to ſtimulate the nation to declare 
in favour of a parliamentary reform con- 
tained the ſeeds of rebellion, and the death 
of the King. I heard unguarded expreſ- 
ſions ſometimes, that had been provoked 
by actual perſecution; but never a word ſo 
raſh as to inſinuate ſuch a guilty intention. 
I met no man, who was ſo void of under- 
ſtanding as to ſuppoſe this was the true 
means of promoting reform. They all 
knew that, if the Monarch were to die, he 
had an heir to ſucceed; and it was not the 
change of the King, but the change of the 
Houſe of Commons, that, as far as I was 
acquainted 


( 19 ) 
acquainted with their deſigns, had been 
their general object. 

Many ſurmiſes and tales prevailed, dur- 
ing the ſummer of the memorable 1794. 
The Reports of the Secret Committee had 

been read, and numbers aſſerted, with rea- 
ſon, that their contents furniſhed no proofs 
to juſtify the vote of the Houſe of Com- 
mons, which affirmed that a treaſonable 
conſpiracy did exiſt, One week the: ſup- 
poſed traitors were immediately to be 
brought to trial; the next it was ſaid the 

_ Crown lawyers had declared that a cafe of 
treaſon could not be made out, and that 
they would be tried for ſeditious prac- 
tices. At another time the rumour was 
that they would not be brought to the bar, 
but kept in priſon till eb of the 

Suſpenſion Act. 

The chief emotion that I felt v was . 
' thingrof the ſame kind with thoſe for which 
I have ſo often been taxed as a viſionary : 
I moſt earneſtly wiſhed J might be ſum- 
moned before the Privy Council. Not to 
give them information of treaſonable prac- 


bois C2 tices, 
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tices, for I had none to give; but that I 
might, with a collected cool and deter- 
mined mind, lay before them, if I could 
but prevail on them to hear me, the dan- 
gerous conſequences of the meaſures they 
were about to purſue. This wiſh was ſo 
; ardent in me that, notwithſtanding its ap- 
parent | extravagance; in ſuppoling that I 
: ſhould be able to alter the opinions of the 
Privy Council, I ſeveral times mentioned 
it to my family and friends. 

. Awarrant having been iſſued againſt me, 
for ſuch a warrant the meſſenger who had 
, 3t in poſſeſſion has repeatedly acknowledged 
was iſſued, made it probable that I ſhould 
be examined; and I had therefore pre- 
pared myſelf for the event. The late John 
Hunter, and other medical men, had pre- 

{cribed ſea bathing for me; and, at the firſt 
period of the report of this warrant, my 
affairs would have permitted me to have 
been abſent a ſhort time from town. But 
I determined not to go, and took care to 
appear publicly, that it might be aſcertain- 
ed 1 had no deſire to evade inquiry. 
11 At 
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At length, when the affair ſeemed almoſt 
to have ſunk into forgetfulneſs, it was ſud- 
denly revived; and a commiſſion was ap- 
pointed, on the till then ſuppoſed highly 
improbable charge of High Treaſon. The 
proceeding aſtoniſned me; but T had no 
ſuſpicion it could be intended that I fnould 
be involved in it. It 1s true, I had no con- 
ception how the perſons imprifoned ſhould 
be convicted of a treaſonable conſpiracy. 
But they had been apprehended, had been 
examined, had been committed. Unac- 
"countable rumours, indeed, had prevailed 
concerning me; ſill, as J had never been 
called upon, never interrogated, and as my 
principles were, from the zeal with which 
I cheriſh and endeavour to communicate 
them, publicly known to ſo many per- 
ſons, 'T- could not but imagine myſelf, 
even in theſe times of incredible 19 Eo 
an unſuſpected man. 
Soon, however, to my utter ateliſhencht, 
to the contrary were ſpread; 
-#1 — ſerious reflections ſuggeſted 
themſelves to my mind. Surely, ſaid J. 
th this 
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this age has more general information, and 
therefore more virtue, more wiſdom, than 
the paſt. There cannot be another meal- 
tub plot. No Titus Oates could now im- 
poſe his execrable fictions on mankind. 
Yet, what am I to think? I who, if it 
vere not an abſurdity to ſuppoſe that blood 
would appeaſe and purify the vicious, 


would willingly ſhed my blood to teach 


them benevolence and truth? I who, from 
my heart, ſo enthuſiaſtically deſire to pro- 
mote good will among men; I'who know 
too that this fact has (for I did then know 
that it had) been given in evidence before 
the Privy Council? If I can be included 
in an indictment for High Treaſon, -how 
can ] foretell what it is that cannot be? I 
recollected that the Houſe of Commons 
nad been led, by miniſtry, and the adhe- 
rents of miniſtry, to paſs an act, aſſerting 
that a treaſonable conſpiracy did exiſt; and 
I conceived that ſophiſtry might eaſily ar- 
gue with itſelf, that it were better twelve, 
or it may be twelve hundred, any indlefi- 
nite number of men Who wers, the parti- 
910 a ſans 
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ſans of reform, ſhould die, than that the 
three eſtates of the kingdom ſhould ſuffer 
the ignominy which men might otherwiſe 
aſſert had been incurred. To ſome perſons, 
even of the preſent day, I was well aware 
there would be more than plauſibility in 
ſuch an argument; there would be con- 
viction. | 
The approaching conteſt I ſaw was big 
with tremendous conſequences ; and I ſe- 
riouſly meditated on the part it became me 
and every man to act. At one moment, 
I-could not be brought to conceive myſelf 
in danger; at the next, the facts that ſtared 
me in the face deſtroyed every ground of 
rational calculation, and left me bewildered 
in ſuſpenſe. But a fatal and a mighty blow 
was aimed at the very eſſence of ſocial 
well- being, and nothing but the forti- 
tude of the individuals accuſed, and the 
underſtanding which I ſtill believed exiſted 
in the nation, could avert the danger. 
This narrative is a hiſtory of my own 
moti ves, and conduct; written in order that 
I may be juſtified to the world, and may not 
56 loſe 
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loſe that utility of which the loſs of the 
world's eſteem would deprive me. I there- 
fore inſert the following letter, which will 
afford ſome ſketch of what my thoughts 
and feelings were at this awful period. It 
was written to my ſon and daughter, who 
reſide in Devonſhire; and, as ſeveral, of 
their letters addreſſed to me have miſcarri- 
ed, it is not improbable that it has already 
been read, by the agents of miniſtry. 


2 My « dear friends and children, 


. « The reaſon of my writing to you at 

2 « this moment is to prevent any unnecel- , 
e ſary alarm; to which indeed. I hope you 

ce would not have been very liable, even if 
«] had not written, and if you had pre- 
e viguſly heard the ſtrange intelligence I 
* am about to communicate olga: * 
* other channel. 
It is aſſerted ih the Aan Poſt of | 

* pag way and I have before received the 
te ſame information from various people, 
* that a bill is to be preſentedito, the Grand 
* Jury, containing a charge of High Trea- 
« ſon 
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* fon againſt thirteen perſons, of whom I 
am one, As it is impoſſible that either 
«'this or any other imputed crime againſt 
ce the Government can be proved on me 
ee (my principles and practice having been 
« ſo totally oppoſite to ſuch ſuppoſed crimes) 
, hope and moſt ſeriouſly recommend 
* that you will feel the ſame tranquility 
do. The charge is ſo falſe, and ft ab- 

« ſurd, that it has not once made my heart 
** beat, For my own part, I feel no en- 
© mity againſt thoſe who endeavour thus 
to injure me; being (perſuaded that, in 
« this as in all other inſtances, it is but the 
© guilt of ignorance. They think chey are 
doing their duty; Iwill continue to do 
* mine, to the very utmoſt of my power, 
« and on that will cheerfully reſt my fafety. 
* muſt again conjure you both to feel 
« neither alarm nor uneaſineſs. Remember 
the moſt virtuous of men are liable to be 
© miſunderſtood, and falſely accuſed,” But 
©the'virtuous man has no need to fear ace 
& cuſation. If it be true that my name! is 
jn the Indictment, it will oblige me again 
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te to defer the happineſs of ſeeing you, and 
ce the hope of recruiting my health by the 
tt excurſion. Of the latter it is true I have 
* need, and to be a witneſs of your happt-. 
<« neſs would give me no ſmall pleaſure : 
© but the man of fortitude knows how to 
tc ſubmit to all neceſſities; and, if he be 
4e wiſe, frequently to turn events which 
« Others conſider as moſt diſaſtrous to ſome 
* beneficent end. Shall I own to you that, 
* though I could not wiſh to be falſely 
« acculcd, yet, being fo accuſed, I now feel 
* an anxious deſire to be heard ? Let my 
te principles and actions be inquired. into, 
e and publiſhed: if they have been erro- 
« neous, let them become moral leſſons to 
c others; if the reverſe, the inſtruction they 
« will afford may more effectually anſwer 
« the ſame purpoſe. I hope, Sophy, you 
know ſomething of me: endeavour to 
communicate what you know to Mr. Cole, 
and your mutual fears will then ſurely 
ebe very few. Obſerve that, as I have yet 
« received no notice whatever from Govern- 
<« ment, I have the above intelligence only 
Fol from 


1 
ce from report. If it be falſe, I ſhall ſoon 
© be with you; if the contrary, you of 
* courſe will hear from me the moment I 
© have any thing to communicate. Be 
* happy, act virtuouſly, and diſdain to live 
* the ſlaves of fear. 


« Newman-ſtreet, 
« Sept. zoth, 1794.” 


. 
9 


Ilikewiſe ſent the following letter, on the 
ſame day, as directed; and, though it was 

made public on the next, it is a kind of 
document which I think I ought not to 
omit, | 7 


To the Editor of the Morning Poſt, 
Sir, 

In your paper of yeſterday, my name 
is mentioned, among thoſe ſaid to be in- 
* ſerted in a bill to be preſented to a Grand 

jury on Thurſday next, containing charges 
* of High Treaſon, If this be the fact, I 
© have no wiſh to influence public opinion, 
by a previous affirmation of my own in- 
* nocence; I defire only to appear before 
ont 5 2 my 
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ie my country. However, as I have not 
been a day abſent from home for more 
* than twelve months, and never received 
« from any magiſtrate the leaſt intimation 
* of any ſuſpicion againſt me, till I have 
* official notice, my own conſciouſneſs 
* obliges me to conſider your intelligence 
* as, unfounded. 

In either caſc, it is a duty I owe myſelf 


to declare, that I am now and always 


Mall be ready to anſwer every accuſa- 
tion. 
Ne wman- ſtrect, 


Sept. goth, 17940 


$81.0) IITy 1 


Theſee-ſaw of 1 con- 


eerning me, ſome affirming and ſome deny- 


ing, kept me a few days longer in ſuſpenſe. 


A daily paper indeed aſſerted, and as it pro» 


power, quitted town the very, day before 


wah was returned. I was preparing to 


bye: | do 


feſſed with authcrity, that the rumour, f 
my being indicted was abſolutely falſe; and 

à friend, who had determined ſhould it 
prove true to give me every aid in his 


— 


— 
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do the fame. Not only he, indeed, but all 
my friends as well as myſelf had concluded 
that the report would prove to be falſe, i it 
being ſo exceſſively improbable. | 

In this miſtake I remained till Monday, 
October 6th, at three in the afternoon ; 
when another friend came running to in- 
form me that he had that moment come 
from Hicks's Hall, where he had been pre- 

ſent and heard an indictment for High 

Treaſon read againſt twelve perſons, of 
whom I was one. I know not how to de- 
ſcribe my ſenſations, I can only ſay, it was 
thoſe principles which I ſo earneſtly recom- 
mended to others that preſerved me from 
_ exceſſive indignation, exceſſive alarm, or 
any other paſſion that at ſuch a time pp r | 
have been fatal. 

My friend felt leſs determined. PN 
a man of an acute mind, but a lawyer; and, 
knowing the equivocal fpirit of law, and the 
hazard incurred from the 1gnorance or pre- 
judice even of the beſt intentioned jurymen; 
he adviſed immediate flight. I had no great 
difficulty however in convincing him, that 
oy I had 


1985 


Thad already determined on the meaſures I 
ſhould take. 3 
In this diſpoſition, he rather oy 
leſt me; but he had no hope from farther 
argument. I then communicated the event 
with as much caution as poſſible to my fa- 
mily. And here I had a more painful 
ſcene to ſuſtain. My father, in a paſſionate 
burſt of tears, intreaties, and interjections, 
conjured me to fly. His age, and the cir- 
cumſtances under which he had lived, had 
rendered him a very unfit counſellor for 
ſuch an occaſion; and the only means I had 
of calming his agitated ſpirits was by the 
firmneſs of my own behaviour, my declared 
reſolution to face my accuſers, from which 
no power on earth ſhould turn me, and my 
appeal to his own knowledge of me of how - 
far it was poſſible I could be thus guilty. 
The coolneſs with which I acted inſpired 
my parents and children with courage. I 
thought it prudent however to leave them, 
that I might conſult with my own” mind, 
and with ſome friends, concerning the pro- 
ju mode of ſurrendering myſelf; and, 
learning 


C 
learning that the court was to meet the next 
day at Hicks's Hall, I went to the houſe of 
my ſolicitor and friend Mr, Foulkes, where, 
with ſome other perſons whoſe conduct in 
this atair has been manly altogether, and 
to me in particular affectionate, I ſupped, 
I did not return home, but ſlept here. 
The next morning I appeared in court, 
accompanied by my ſolicitor and another 
gentleman of the law; where, as ſoon as the 
buſineſs of the court would permit, I thus 
addreſſed myſelf to Lord Chief _ 
Eyre. 
Mr. Hileroft, *© My * 3 in 
formed that a. bill for High Treaſon has 
been preferred againſt me, Thomas Hol- 
croft, by his Majeſty's Attorney General, 
and returned a true bill by a Grand Jury 
of theſe realms, I come to ſurrender myſelf 
to this court, and my country, to be put 
upon my trial; that, if I am a guiity man, 
the whole extent of my guilt may become 
notorious; and, if innocent, that the rec- 
_ titude of my principles and conduct may be 
no leſs Public: And I hope, my Lord, 
there 
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thore is no appearance of vaunting in aſſur- 
ing your Lordſhip, this court, and my 
country, that, after the misfortune of 
having been ſuſpected as an enemy to the 
peace and happineſs of mankind, there is 
nothing on earth, after which, as an in- 
dividual, I more ardently aſpire than a full, 
fair, and public examination. TEQT men 
e Lhave further to requeſt that your 
Lerdihip will inform me, if it be not the 
practice iu theſe caſes, to aſſign counſel, 
and to ſuffer the accuſed to ſpeak, in bis 
own defence? IL.ikewiſe, whether tree 
xgrels,-ox pegrels be not allowed 29. ſuch 
perſons; hooks, and papers, as the acguſed, 
on: his counſel, ſhall) deem neceſſary fox 
juſtification?? 17199 to 10 D 109 
10 Chief Juſtice. ** With nt to the firſt 
fir, it will be the duty of the court to aſſign 
you counſel, and alſo to order that ſuch 
eounſel ſhall have free acceſs to you at all 
proper hours. N With reſpect, ſir to the ili 
berty of ſpeaking: for yourſelf; the aceuſad 
will be fully heard by humſelf as well av-byl 


his counſelʒ but with: regardo to papers 
an - books 


81 
books, and other things of that kind, 'it is 
impoſſible for me to ſay any thing preciſely, 
until the thing required be aſked, | How- 
ever; ſir, you may depend upon it every 
thing will be granted to the party accuſed, 
ſo as to enable him to make his defence. 
If Lunderſtand you rightly, you now ad- 
mit that you are the perſon ſtanding in- 
dicted by the name of Tllomas Holcroft.“ 
Mr. Holcroft, * That indeed; my Lord, 
is What I cannot affirm I have it onby 
from report.“ 1210938 217 t o Mita 
Chi Juice. . You come here to fut= 
render yourſelf; and I can only accept of 
that ſurrender on the ſuppoſition that you 
are the perſon ſo indicted. Vou kno the 
conſequence, fir, of being indicted for High 
Treaſon. I ſhall be under the neceſſity of 
ordering you into cuſtody. I would not 
wiſh to take any advantage of your coming 
forward in perſon; indiſcceetly in this man- 
ner; without being called upon by the or- 
dinaryiproceſſes of the law. You ſhould 


have à moment to conſider whether you 
T as that perſon > 11 


lad Mr. Hol- 
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M. Holcraſt. It is certainly not my 
wiſh, either to inflict upon myſelf unnceſ- 
ſary puniſhment, or to put myſelf in unne- 
oeſſary danger. I come only as Thomas 
Holcroft, of Newman Street, in the county 
of. Middleſex, and I certainly do not with 
to ſtand more forward than an innocent 
man ought to ſtand.” * 1 
Chief Juſtice. I cannot enter into this 
point. If you admit yourſelf to be the 
perſon indicted, . the conſequence muſt: be, 
that I muſt order you to be taken into 
cuſtody to anſwer this charge. I do not 
know whether you are, or are not Thomas 
Holcroft. I do not know you, and there 
fore it is impoſſible for me to know whe+ 
ther you are the e ſtated in . — 
dictment.“ 74 7 | t 
Mr. Holeroft, * It 18 aua 
1 my Lord.“ © 3G 91 


(1. va 
bie Fuſtice. Why Poop tir, think 

you had better ſit ſhll.—-Is/there any thing 
moved on the part of the Crown with re- 
ſpect to this gentleman?” dit i ji 
561 ee as h con- 
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fider him to be the perſon againſt' whom 
a true bill is found, 1 move that wrt be 
committed.“ PURI 
b» Chief Juice. do not — 
many perſons there may be of the name of 
Thomas Holeroft; it would be rather ex- 
traordinary to commit a perſon on this 
charge, if we do not know him. 
This produced a fhort conſultation be- 
tween the Solicitor General, the other ebun- 
ſel for the Crown, and Mr. White. They 
were evidently ſurpriſed and not pleaſed at 
my appearance; and one of them, Mr. 
Knapp] began an argument to prove that 
admitted myſelf to be the perſon-indifted, 
He ä by the Chief Juſtice, 
o again aſked if the counſel for the 
Gs thought fit to move that Iſhould'be 
commirted ? which was accordingly moved, 
by the Solicitor General, and I' was taken 
into euſtody by a Sheriff's officer; Mr; Caw- 
dron of Ironmonger Lane. 
After naming Meſſieurs Erſkine and 
Gibbs for my counſel, I aſked the Bench 
whether a perſon employed to write for me 
bl E 2 might 
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might have acceſs to me in priſonꝰ and this 
queſtion intioduced another ſhiort dialogue. 
Cie Juſtice. That is a Jortipf thing 
that as quite new. I do nat know hat 1 
can grant it, unleſs ſomething (be ated; hy 
Mu, dz, With reſpect. e to 
make it reguiſite. Volden 31 O5 
e Mr. Holcreft. That was * my mo- 
tive for inquiring ; nor did I imagine Ihad 
demanded any thing that was not euſtomaty. 
My reaſon for aiking was that I have ;heen 
uſed to dictate to an amanuenſis; and it 
would be extremely convenient for me to 
enjoy the ſame advantage, While 1 ſhall be 
Preparing my defence. pi , 3110 M6 
cli, Juice. I am afraid, ſir, i 1tc118 
Contrary to cuſtom. It will be proper fur 

Jou to apply to another quarter, which can 
better grant eee eee 
ſitting in this court.“ d benoifgup gaigd 
Me. Holergfi. t. My lord, I neither aſR 
nor wiſhi for any indulgence: L-only:-atk 
ani wiſh ſox juſtica. 1. DRI Um guup 
tonGhref Jullice. Then, ſir, I cννẽe 
malte tha onder. t bas tod 38 
nid After 
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After this, the Court adjourned; but 1 
was detained perhaps three quarters ↄf an 
hour: the reaſon of which was, as I Was 
informed, that the warrant was making 
out: though I believe five minutes would 
have been quite ſufficient for that purpoſe 
and the truth I believe to be that this 
crown lawyers were conſulting how I Was 
to be treated, and ſending to the higher 
powers for inſtructions. The following 
circumſtances are the foundation of my 
belief, - ee 101244 (ih trap WE: 03 pie B+ Dalit 
About half paſt» one-o'clock the ſame 
gdayy-a perſon came to my houſe in Ne 
man Street, inquited if I Was at home, 
and ſeemed at firſt un willing to tell his bu- 
mmeſs j or rather was undecided probably 
trom not having received preciſe orders. He 
ſinſt ſaid he came fron Mr. Munden ; but, 
being queſtioned by my daughters, denied 
that he wasthe friend of Mr. Munden, and 
pretended that he had been with him to in- 
quire my place of abode. Herepeatedly aſled 
myidaughters if they were ſure 1 \ae-not 
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him to be ar officer ſent to take me, re- 
plied, he might ſearch the houſe, though 
he might be aſſured J was not at homie, 
for that I had never taught them to tell un- 
truths ; and to prove their ſincerity added 
that I Was gone to the Privy Couneil, to 
ſurrendor myſelf. No, anſwered he; that 
he certainly is not; r 2 am but juſi cume 
from the Privy Council. He then ſhewed 
his watch, that they might take notice it 
was half ꝓaſb one ock. My daughters 
replied, perhaps they were miſtaken; unt 
if, was gone to the Old Bailey. 
The truth was, they knew. I intended 
to ſurrendar myſelf, but did not knew 
Where eee to ere Ve TUER 
Me being then underſtood to be a meſt 
ſenger; they atket if he intended to eomt 
in, and take my papers; for on ſhewing 
his authority, he was at Hberty to male 
any ſearch! He replied: that, ere ws 
guite fuſſcdent witbour! my (paper 13)" Ipeal- 
ing probably the language that Was pre- 
valent, concerning the” perſbris aceuſeck, 
among the proſecutora, and their retainers; 
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after which he+ departed; ſaying that, if l 
had ſurrendered pens 1t would: m 
trouble. Gen 

Pbeſe facts 0 50 to me led n me 
to conclude that a meſſenger had been diſ- 
patched from Hicks's Hall to the Privy 
Council; and that, to preſerve the decorum 
of authority, this perſon had then been 
ſent to my houſe: for the effrontery of 
ſurrendering myſelf appears by the profes 
cutors/and their partiſans» to have been 
thought intolerable. But that is a queſtion 
which the reader will find diſcuſſed here- 
after. T1 However, while in Newgate, I 
ſtated theſe circumſtances and my conjec 
tures to ſome of the priſoners; and one of 
then turnkeys, being preſent; ſaid it had 
happened as I had ſurmiſed, and that he 
knew a meſſenger was diſpatehed from 
Hicks's Hall to 1 "_ Council _— 
buſineſs, +» | 9H ghar tt vis 
Ali r de dad at Hicks's 
Hall, the Marrant at laſt appeared, and'I 
was attended to Newgate by the officer and 
one ot the under ſheriffs; both of whom 
1915 behaved 
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beliaved with great politeneſs to me. And 
here, inſtead of being committed to cloſe 
confinement like the other perſons accuſed, 
I was allowed the fame liberty of walking 


the court yard and viſiting my fellow pri- 
ſoners which ĩs granted to pei ſons confined | 
ſor inferior crimes. I was determined to 
make no application for the ſum of thirteen 
and four pence per week, which was al- 
lawed to the perſons who had been impri- 
fonedvin the Tower; and accordingiy 1 
received the common priſon allowance f 
the perſons confined for ſedition and miſe 
demeanor, which is three halfpenny worth 
of bread per day, and no more. I do not at 
tribute thiis to any deſire in the proſecutors 
to treat mie wlth additional ſeverity; for they 
had demonſtrated the contrary; but as a 
trait to ſhew how negligent thoſe 'who 
puniſh are of the attention that is always 
due to people puniſhed ; and whom}/with- 
out intending additional injury, they might 
and I believe do frequently leave to periſh... 
I ſtate this as one of the inevitable evils 
of a#{y{ſtem of puniſhment; and common 
8 * 
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to all countries, though perhaps better 
guarded againſt in this than in many e157! 

Locked within the walls of , Newgate, 1 
had. full leiſure for meditation; and my 
thoughts were intenſely fixed on the ſtate 
of the kingdom, on the prejudices that muſt 
be prevalent or ſuch proceedings could not 
have taken place, and in conjectures dn 
what. might be the actual degree of errot to 
which the perſons who inſtigated this pro- 
ſecution might be ſubject. The proſpett 
feemed. big with danger to the peace and 
freedom of mankind, and the only tatipnal 
mode of averting it was a cool yet active 
fortitude. To defend myſelſ by ſnewing 
the falſchood of the accuſation — 
but t as a duty which at this moment i 
knew not how to diſcharge: I had no do- 
cuments, nor could I wat What I Was 
accuſcd. {61 ons Y16 Aire 74 
L. adh g uwe in his Ghent a fe- 
days hen Mr. Kirby the keeper of News, 
gate one morning eame, deſired me toifol - 
lo / him anο led me through the other- 
momo bas nnomMingq to Wife 
0 
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wiſe impaſſable gates to an apartment in 


his own houſe. Here I was introduced to 


Mr. White, the Solicitor for the Treaſury, 
and his two clerks; and he preſented/me 
with the indictment, a liſt of witneſles, 
and another liſt of the jurymen ſummoned 
for theſe. trials; informing me at the ſame 
tume that the Crown would grant as many 
ſubpcenas, without expence, as I ſhould 
think proper to demand. He aſſumed 
great politeneſs, and I may ſay amenity 
and I have no doubt but, at that moment, 
he felt as he looked: yet I could not forget 
the public and common aſſertion, that Mr. 
White has been rapidly making a fortune 
by the proſecutions which Government 
within theſe three years has undertaken, 
and which it is ſaid he has promoted with 
uncommon aſſiduity aud zeal. I have mo 
doubt but that all proſecutors; perſuade 
themſelves they ate acting rightiy. I am 
only ſorry. that they cannot detect the mo- 


tiyes by which they are too frequently ſti- 


mulated. I received n Wie 
| | (1 ſtrument 
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ſtrument he preſented, bowed, withdrew,” 
and was re-conducted to my place of con- 
nn 

My ardour to examine the ger 
brought againſt me, the liſt of the witneſſes 
who were my accuſers, and the names of 
the men by ſome of whom I was to be 
tried, may well be imagined: but not 
the aſtoniſhment I felt, after ſcrutinizing 
the contents. I was indicted vrith eleven 
other perſons in the ſame bill That is, 
becauſe I had aſſociated with ſome men, in 
the moſt orderly manner, and with the 
moſt peaceful intentions to produce hat 
we believed would be beneficial- to man- 
kind, I was charged with the ſuppoſed 
(for they were not real) crimes of theſe 


men, when or wherever they had been 


eommitted, though totally without my 
participation or knowledge]! There was 
not a ſpecific ſtatement of any action of 


mine; but affirmations concerning the col- 


lective actions of twelve men, together 
with other unknown conſpirators, which, 
rel) ang myſelf at leaſt, I kney to be to- 
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tally and without exception falſe. - But 1 
willforbear to dwe!l on this ſubject, becaule 
I ſhall inſert the paper which it was my in- 
tention to have read and preſented to the 
court, on the day of my arraignment, as a 
proteſt againſt this whole proceeding. In 
the mean time, I drew up a plan of the 
manner in which, if my counſel ſhould 
agree in opinion with, me, I ſhould wiſh to 
have my, defence eee It was as 
follows: 20. JH 


* # 

£ 
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PLAN or DEFENCE: a 


1 Wiles 


Sabmicred, Ne to Meſteurs mn 
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1. 0 To inſiſt thatt to obtain a wha Was 
a nee attempt. 1 4.3) 21:90} 10 


2. That, to obtain a reform ——— 
held.i it would be neceſſary to prove it to be 
the wiſh, of the nation. O iS 10 iu 
3. That, when it was propoſed by the 
Corxeſponding and Conſtitutional Societies 
to * ne, my firſt ſtep as to 


require 


; 
| 
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require that documents ſhould be brought, 


to prove a Convention to be the wiſh of 


es won q6q 213 eint Med 1 
4. That this Convention, had it been 
called would haveatteſted whether a reform 
of Parliament were or were not the wiſh of 
WAGE = {47519 3 AORTIC f 
5. That, through the whole procedure, 
I kept not only my own mind, but the 
minds of others intent on the virtue and 
wiſdom of uſing none but peaceable means. 
6. That I was indefatigable in propa- 
gating-the ſyſtem of peace, among friends, 
children, ſervants, aſſociators, democrats, 
ariſtocrats, and eſpecially the young and the 
violent of all parties: That, among demo- 
crats, I maintained the abſurdity of oppoſ- 
Ing force by force, of eſtabliſhing a ſyſtem 
of benevolence by terror, and of coercing 
thoſsthat! were not convinced: among 
ariſtocrats, Iendeavoured to demonſtrate the 
vice of war, violence, proſecution, impri- 
ſotiment; death, and coercion of every kind: 
that T hold death, puniſhment, and all co- 


+ cercion, by whomſoever iufficted, to be vice: 


#1ULID9? that 


1 
that inſtruction is the ſole means of happi- 
neſs; and that entire freedom of ſpeech 


and of the preſs are neceſſary for the con- 


veying of inſtruction: that I was willing 
to ſuffer, at all times, for ſpeaking or writ- 
ing what I conceived to be the truth; and 
that, if violence were offered to me, I would 
ſuffer with patience and without reſent- 
ment; my only end being to correct the 
miſtakes of men, and among others of my 
proſecutors, however alive my feelings _ 
be to their enormity. 4 
7. That I did hot hold thoſe kind of 
aſſociations which pretend to determine 
what is truth by putting propoſitions to the 
vote to be wiſe; for no majority, however 
large, can alter the nature of truth: but 


that I knew ſuch aſſociations did exiſt, and 


foreſaw that, till men ſhould become more 
enlightened, they would continue to exiſt; 
that to abſent myſelf from them T conceived 
to be a failure of duty; for if none but the 
ill informed, and men who ſhould act ras 


ther from momentary feeling than from the 


foreſight of inquiry, were left wholly with- 


1 
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out the advice which men of deeper reflec- 
tion might afford, they would but be the 
oftener expoſed to miltake.” 


At length, the priſoners whoſe names 
were in one indictment were brought from 
the Tower; and we heard that we were to 
be arraigned on Saturday October the 25th. 
In the mean time, I had ſent the proteſt 
which I intended to read and deliver to the 
Court to my counſel ; and they returned 
a meſlage, entreating me, as I reſpected the 
lives of other men, to forbear. They were too 
deeply engaged to come themſelves, for they 
had indeed incredible fatigues to ſuſtain, and 
I therefore was ignorant of their reaſons ; 
though, for my own part, I could not nor 
can. I fee how this paper would have been 
dangerous to any man, However, the ar- 
gument they urged was of ſuch moment 
that I ceded without being convinced: 
which 1 conſider. as an error. The Paper 
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PROTEST 


ann the IND1CTMENT and Lier of 
W1TNESSES, 


e conceive that the lndictment is moſt 
unjuſt, and flagitious, It combines hetero- 
geneous actions, meetings, accuſations, and 
perſons, that ought all to have been kept 
free from confuſion, I make this remark 
becauſe it is my duty; without intending 
any the moſt minute ſhade of cenſure on my 
ſellow ſufferers. Indeed, the conduct of no 
two individuals ever was or ever can be the 

| ſame; they therefore ought not to be con- 

founded. Every poſſible means of avoid - 
ing error ſhould be conſcientiouſly, ſerupu- 
louſly, and minutely avoided: more parti» 

cularly by thoſe who proſecute in order to 
inflict puniſhment, and that puniſhment 
being no leſs than the loſs of liſe. To pro- 
teſt againſt ſuch conduct in proſecutors is 
the duty, not only of the proſecuted, hut, 
of every human being, Precedents, ſo de- 


Grugive to 0 man ling. and to all, tus 
ture 
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ture men, while men ſhall continue to 


act as they erroneouſly do at preſent from 
precedent, ought not to be left upon re- 
cord. I doubt whether every virtuous 
man ought not rather to ſuffer death than 
to plead to ſuch an indictment. 
To me the confuſion is inexplicable; 


and, of all fatal means to involve innocence, 


this is among the moſt fatal. A promiſ- 
cuous liſt of two hundred and eight wit- 
neſſes is given me, nine- tenths of whom are 
utter ſtrangets to me, in perſon, abode, and 
even name, and of the whole not one 
has, to my knowledge, any poſſible charge 
of guilt to bring againſt me. Vet I am left 
to conjecture, if I can, who are my accuſers; 
or of what they can accuſe me. I ſay, I 
may conjecture, if I can; but I cannot: 
have no guide. No duty can be more 
ſacred than that of declaring to a man whoſe 
life is putin jeopardy by accuſation, and'as 
he Himſelf well knows by falſe accuſation 
or it could not have been in jeopardy ; I ſay, 
no duty can be more ſacred than that of in- 
n him who are his accuſers. He is 
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afloat on the ſea of proſecution; and his 
proſecutors, who lay claim to pure unde- 
viating juſtice, have taken means which 
they cannot but know are the moſt certain 
to haraſs and bewilder him, and by which 
in deſpite of innocence he may finally periſh, 
Such is individually the ſituation of every 
man arraigned under this confuſed, inex- 
plicable, — unjuſt indictment. I there- 
fore proteſt againſt its iniquity, and appeal 
to juſtice : not becauſe I have any fears for 
myſelf, but becauſe I would not without 
appeal leave ſuch a pernicious inſtrument 
on record.” 


The Tueſday following the trials began; 
and perhaps this country never witneſſed a 
moment more portentous, The hearts and 
countenances of men ſeemed pregnant with 
doubt and terror. They waited, in ſome- 
thing like a ſtupor of amazement, for the 
fearful ſentence on which their deliverance 
or their deſtruction ſeemed to depend. 
Never ſurely was the public mind more 
profoundly agitated. The whole power 

of 


N 
| 
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of Government was directed againſt Tho- 
mas Hardy; in his fate ſeemed involved the 
fate of the nation, and the verdict of Not 
Guilty appeared to have burſt its bonds, 
and to have releaſed it from inconceivable 
miſeries, and ages of impending ſlavery · 
The acclamations of the Old Bailey rever- 
berated from the fartheſt ſhores of Scot- 
land, and the whole people felt the enthu- 
ſiaſtic tranſports of recovered freedom. 
For my own part, though few men par- 
ticipated more amply in the general joy 
than I did, I can truly ſay it was not be- 
cauſe | ſuppoſed myſelf a party. It was a 
conviction which I could never work upon 
myſelf that my accuſers ever had any inten- 
tion of producing evidence againſt me. Yet I 


knew how dangerous it would be thould I be 


deceived, and found unprepared. Itherefore 
laboured with the ſame ardour, at my de- 
fence, as if I had been really perſuaded I 
ſhould be brought to trial ; and the belief 
that Tſhould not was the only thought that 
gave me pain. To be thus publicly ac- 
Cufed! and not as publicly heard, to have it 
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ſuppoſed through the kingdom that I was 
involved in all the guilt which they had 
imputed to other men (but could not prove) 
that is, in tranſactions of which I had never 
heard till the reports of the Secret Com- 
mittee were publiſhed, and in which I had 
no concern whatever, direct or indirect, 
this I own was an evil which I would 
have given my right hand to have avoided. 
But I too plainly foreſaw, what afterward 
happened, that I was not to be heard. I 
hoped that ſo much reſpect, at leaſt, would 
have been paid to juſtice as that I ſhould 
have been permitted to ſtate a few facts, in 
the open court, concerning myſeif; by 
which means they would have beſt been 
cireulated through the kingdom. For this 
purpoſe, and that I might well weigh my 
aſſertions, and not make myſelf liable to the 
miſtakes either of memory or of erroneous 
feeling, that is, not more liable than I am 
in my cooleſt moments, I arranged my 


thoughts and committed them to paper. 


The following is the addreſs I intendod to 
have delivered, at the bar of the Old Bailey, 
on on 
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on the morning when the Jury were di- 
rected to acquit me; in conſequence of the 
Attorney General having declared he ſnould 
not call any witneſſes, to prove the treaſon 
charged againſt me and three other n 
in the indictment. 


Gentlemen of the Jury, 

* Before I quit this place, I think myſelf 
obliged, by the moſt ſacred of duties, to 
ſay a few words to you. I will not long 
intrude upon your time; but a wiſh to de- 
ter men from error and miſchief, by a ſim- 
ple ſtatement of facts, will not ſuffer me 
to depart in total ſilence. Let me however 
preface what I have to ſay, by a ſolemn 
declaration that, as far as I am acquainted 
with my own motives, I am not ſtimulated, 
however great may have been tlie injuſtice 
L have ſuffered, by any ſentiments of 2 2 
geante or deſire of retaliation. 

e You are directed, Gentlemen, to 3 
me. Tbis was an event which 1 have con- 
tinually foretold. It could not be other - 
wie; unleſs methods had been practiſed 


10 too 
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too flagrant even for the miſtaken men, 
who have brought me and fo many others 
into the preſent horrid predicament ; that 
of having our own lives, and the liberties 
of the nation, expoſed to the deſperate ha- 
zard of being contended for, by the errors, 
paſſions, and prejudices of men. This ac- 
quittal without an examination, though 
long foreſeen, was the thing I had moſt to 
dread. Gentlemen, notwithſtanding you 
now cannot but feel why our proſecutors 
do not bring us to trial, you will yet per- 
haps find ſome difficulty in believing the 
facts J am about to ſtate relative to myſelf, 
The principal of theſe facts is that my pro- 
ſecutors knew that, inſtead of being a 
traitor, a mover of war and inſurrection, 
and a killer of kings, I ſay, they had 
proof that I was a man whoſe principles 
and practice were the very reverſe. Evi- 
dence was given before the Privy Council, 
of theſe facts: and they had no evidence 
whatever, nor the {lighteſt ſhadow of evi- 
dence, thatI was a perturbator of the public 
peace. You need not be told; Gentlemen, 
that 


1 
that it is the general opinion of mankind 
that force can be no way effectually repel- 
led but by force. This, though the gene- 
ral opinion of mankind, is not my opinion: 
and my proſecutors had evidence that it is 
not my. opinion. They had evidence that, 
in the Conſtitutional Society of which 1 
am a member, and under pretence of which 
they have indicted me for High Treaſon, 
I. was theoretically the adverſary of all 
force, in all poſſible caſes ; and that prac- 
tically I concurred, with the members who 
were molt defirous of promoting reform, in 
urging that it muſt be done by the peace- 
able means of perſuaſion ;: by the convic- 
tion of the underſtanding ; and ngt by the 
force of arms; not by Tower muſkets; 
not by Sheffield pikes; not by bread and 
cheeſe knives.— Of ſuch weapons, Gentle- 
men, I do moſt ſolemnly aſſure you, and 
may my memory be execrated by all good 
men, to all poſterity, if I ſpeak with the 
leaſt equiyocation or mental reſerve! I ſay, 
Gentlemen, I do thus moſt folemny allure 
you, that I never either heard ſuch wicked 
1x0 | means 


on 

means of. compulſion propoſed, . or that 
ſuch things were in exiſtence; except in 
the avowed and public way in which all 
men know that knives and muſkets do 
exiſt. 

Gentlemen, the principal witneſs exa- 
mined concerning me before the Privy 
Council was Mr. Sharp, the engraver: a 
man whoſe teſtimony has already been ſo 
amply detailed, in the late trial before this 
Court, as a witneſs for the Crown, and of 
whoſe integrity there is no ſhadow., of 
doubt. Knowing that he had been exa- 
mined I wrote to him on Saturday, laſt, to 
requeſt he would ſtate under his own hand 
what his examination had been, reſpecting 
me. This is his anſ weer. 


Copy from my Teſtimony which I figned at 
the Privy Council.. 

The Society for Conſtitutional Infor- 
mM mation adjourned, and left the delegates 
« in the room. The moſt gentleman-like 
« perſon (of the Correſponding Society) 
** took the chair, and talked about an equal 
„ repre- 


: 
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«/repreſentation'sf the people, and of put- 


ee ting an end to war. Holcroft talked about 


*the Powers of the Human Mind.“ 

„This is the whole that TI ſigned—The 
* particulars that I remember, of that con: 
© verſation [before the Privy Council] are I 
believe nearly as follow. Mr. Holcroft 
© talked a great deal about Peace, of his - 


_ © being againſt any violent or coercive 


means, that were uſually reſorted ' to 
© agzain(t our Fellow Creatures; urged the 
©more powerful operation of Philoſophy 
© and Reaſon, to convince man of his er- 
© rors; that he would difarm his greateſt e- 
© nemy by thoſe means, and oppoſe his fu- 


© ry—Spoke alfo about Truth being power- 


ful; &c. &c; and gave advice to the above 
effect to the delegates preſent, who all 
* ſeemed to agree as no perſon oppoſed his 
© arguments. This Converſation laſted bet- 
ter than an bour, and we departed. The 
next time the delegates met, Holcroft was 
© not preſent. This is the ſubſtance of what 
©] remember of that converſation.” Rog 
Mr. Sharp was again examined, before 
5 H the 
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the Grand Jury; and this is what he 


writes. 
« Before the Grand Joim,. I mentioned 
Mr. Holcroft's diſpoſition and converſa- 
tion, when we met, about reaſoning men 
* out of their errors, who was a ſort of 
* natural Quaker, and was for the peaceable 
means that philoſophy and reaſon point 
out to conviuce mankind. He was againſt 
| violence of all kinds; but did not believe 
in the ſecret impulſes of the ſpirit, übe 
the Quakers. ded at; 
Mr. Symonds, another wa for the 
Crown, gave poſitive and pointed evidence 
before the Privy Council to the very active 
part I took when it was propoſed to call a 
Convention, in prevailin gon the Society for 
Conſtitutional Ip formation to change the 
word Convention for the word Meeting. 
This 1 urged, and this Mr. Horne Tooke 
and the whole ſociety agreed to, with the 


expreſs. and declared purpoſe of preveny ing 
miſinterpretation ; and of proving even by 
the chpies ot word. that, Ano ftom 
viſhing, to, SIP * a r d 
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eon vince all mankind that our plans and 
intentions were wholly peaceable. « # 

% Whether Mr. Adams, the Secretary, 
were or were not examined concerning me 
I do not. know, If he were not, let the 
men who have inſtituted theſe inquiries 
and this proſecution account for ſuch re- 
miſmneſs, if they can: and, if he were, I 
am certain what the nature of his teſtimony 

muſt be. His brother, whom I faw yel- | 
terday, informed me that 'he had ſeveral 
times heard Mr. Adamsdeclare his utter 
aſtoniſhment that I, in particular, could be 
indicted: becauſe of tlie repeated and ar- 
dent manner in which he and every body 
had heard me declare my ſentiments, in fa- 
vour of peace and non · reſiſtance. 5 
0 Ter facts, Gentlemen, are known to 
All the members of the Conſtitutional So- 
ciet i&ty; and, had I been tried, I ſhould have 
beach numerous and highly reſpectable 
perſons of all parties to depoſe to their 
truth.” © 119010 [iB ; 1 £1310191nitirre 
ae Gueldneti/Y hdit ated the facts to 
you becaliſe they ſeem to me fo awful, fo 
N H 2 perni- 
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pernicious, ſo alarming to the liberties of 
the nation, and to have been concerved and 
executed with ſuch unexampled acrimony 
and violence, that, ſhould they be ſuffered 
to pals in ſilence and without inquiry, eve- 
ry man among us will be guilty of hei- 
nous neg.ect, | 
« Raſhasin my opinion the proceedings 
of Government have been, yet ſurely they 
never would have been raſh to this extreme, 
had it not been taken for granted that, ſee- 
ing myſclf threatened by power lo formi- 
dable and as at that moment it appeared 10 
unlimited, I ſhould not have dared, how- 
ever conſcious of my own innocen ce, to 
abide the dangerous iſſue, Either they 
concluded that I ſhould have fled; and that 
my terror would have given ſome ſanction 
to their tyranny (1 hope, Gentlemen, I 
do not eall it by too harſh a name either 
they thought themſelves certain of this, or 


I own to me their actions are totally in- 


comprehenſible. That they calculated 
deeply on conſtructive treaſon the late 
trials have now x rendered as viſible as the 

noon 


noon day ſan. But that they could ima- 
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gine any Jury could fee a man brought be- 
fore them, of whoſe peaceable principles 
and conduct the proſecutors had the proof 


that I have cited, and not feel indignation 
inexpreſſible, is folly too great to be attri- 


buted even to theſe infatuated governors of 
twelve millions of men. 5% 
Remember, Gentlemen, into what. 2 
ſitnation their own temerity had brought 
them. The honour of Parliament, the * 
finds the exiſtence of the Miniſtry, 2 
pended on proving that no falſehood had, 
been voted, on that memorable occaſion 
when the whole Legiſlature decreed that a, 
dangerous conſpitacy did exiſt in this 
kingdoni. Woe be to the kingdom where, 
the Miniftry can lead the Legiſlature thus 
to deeree, thus to prejudge, thus to en- 
danger the lives and liberties of milli- 
ons, atid can be fuffered to enjoy the 
means of repeating ſuch unjuſt and por- 
tentous decrees? I do not mean, Gentle- 
men, that I would have them puniſhed. | 
nen I have 


0 
T have not a with to do by them as they 
have ſtrained every nerve to do by a few 
feeble individuals. I am as much an enemy 
to halters and axes as I am to muſkets 
and pikes; but I am likewiſe an enemy to 
the entruſting of ſuch men with power. 
That is the full and whole extent of my 
"meaning. 

Gentlemen, thus far I haveendeavoured” 
to call your attention to this affair only as 
it concerns the public at large; at preſent 
1 think it incumbent on me to ſay a few 
words concerning myſelf. Every man is 
virtuous in proportion to his utility in ſo- 
elety; and, however little men in general 
are aware of the important truth, his public 
utility and his private happineſs ate inſe- 
parable. Whoever therefore intrenches u pon 

| the utility of an individual at once offends 
againſt both public and private good. The 
injury that has been committed on my pri- 
Late concerns and public utility, by the pro- 
cecdings of Government, and the creatures 
of Government, before and during this pro- 


ſecution, are ſuch as I only can thoroughly 
ph know 
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know and feel. My ſame, my fortune, 
and my family, beings who have none but 
me for their protection and ſupport, have 
all deeply ſuffered. I come not here to 
complain, but to ſtate facts. Juſtice, though 
it regards the whole, concerns itſelf in this 
place only with individuals. Remunera- 
tion for the injury I have ſuſtained. is, in 
my caſe, out of tlie queſtion: my proſecu- 
tors cannot call back time. They can re- 
verſe attainders; but they cannot reverſe 
the miſchiefs they have done. Wrungs 
committed againſt one man are committed 
againſt all, and not to make them known 
is a breach of public duty. I do not un- 
worthily ſeek to excite compaſſion, or ob- 
taza, a recompence, The firſt I think a vice, 
and the ſecond an impoſſibility, Our time 
ought to be actively employed in the re- 
moving, and not waſted in the pitying, of 
evil: and injuſtice has no price, therefore 
cannot be compenſated. But the errors af 
men ought to be proclaimed that they may 
be ayoided and with this intention I pro- 
ccd. 1 1 
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Five months previous to the indictment, 
it as publickly known that a warrant was 
iſſued againſt me, and hanging over my 
head, whenever they ſhould think proper to 
have it ſerved. The nation through the 
miniſterial prints was taught to conſider me 
as ſomething worſe than a ſuſpected perſon. 
The timid ſhunned me, the moderate re- 
garded me with an evil eye, and the violent 
never mentioned me but with virulence 
and odium. I courted no party, and there- 
fore had no protectors. My peace of mind 
indeed was in vulnerable: for it was ſhielded 
by conſcious rectitude of intention: but my 
reſources were narrowed ; and I ſuffered 
evils. which, though I conſider as triffing, I 
find che world around me complaining of 
as among the bittereſt that man can bear. 
Hitherto, however, I had been only idly per- 
ſecuted by the ſenſeleſs buzz of Calumny: 
the moment arrived when I was to meet 
her in a more ſerious form. Mr. Attorney 
General became her organ; and this grave 
court, this learned nation, this enlightened 
age, were informed that I was a confpitater} 

81 A a traitor, 
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a traitor; a mover of war and inſurrection, 
and a depoſer of Kings and, that they 
might rationally account for all this, that I 
was inſtigated by the Devil! it was well 
indeed that they gave me. the Devil for a 
co- adjutor, or the charge would have been 
too ridiculous. For my on part, however, 
I defy Mr; Attorney General; armed with 
all his Conſtructive Treaſons, which in the 
ſame breath he has abjured and employed; 
Ldefy him, aided by Conſtructive Treaſon 
itſelf, to prove that I have compaſſed ot 
imagined. the death of the King 
This ſtrange charge, Gentlemen, has 
brought upon me the conſequences I have 
ſtated. Torn from my family, my literary 
labours ſuſpended, my body impriſoned; 
my life threatened, and every exertion 
called forth leſt it ſhould be loſt by falſe 
accuſation, my uſual reſources of iſabfils 
tence ere inſtantly ſwept” away for 1 
have no reſonrces, nor ever have had not 
ever math; to have, but in my labour. 
The moment when, by the operation of 
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ha ve ſtated befel me, was the moſt fatal that 
in my caſe could have happened. It was 
- when 1 had two preſſing works to engage 
in and complete, for the ſeaſon of exhibi- 
tion and publication. This ſeaſon is come, 
Jam wholly unprepared, my time muſt {till 
be engroſſed by endeavours to wipe away 
the aſperſions that have been caſt on my 
character, and the means of ſupport for my 
family for I know not how long are gone. 
-» To theſe evils are added the law expences 
of this-proſecution: and think, Gentlemen, 
what thoſe. muſt be, where two liſts were 
given me, of Jurors and Witneſſes, amount- 
ang to four hundred and thirty-ſix perſons ; 
whoſe characters, paſſions, and prejudices, 
the Solicitor and Counſel for the defence 
Numerous and intricate, before they could 
be ſatisficd that the lives of the accuſed 
might not fall the ſacrifices of miſtake or 
Peyury./ I and my. fellow ſufferers were 
not. wallowing in affluence; we could not 
g3ve.8400l. to our caunſelwith their briefs; 
mAb; 1 thouſands and hundreds of ' 
x | — 
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thouſands in our defence. We had no na- 
tional treaſury to draw upon. Alas! we 
had the wealth of the nation, the prejudices 
of the nation, and the power of the nation 
to encounter. By what miracle could we 
eſcape? The innocence of thoſe men muſt 
be evident indeed that could endure ſach 
an inqueſt, and withſtand ſuch an aſſault. 
Oh!] how caurious ouyht thoſe to be, 
whoſe accuſation 1s inſtantly followed by 
impriſonment, and all the anguifh which 
the threatened loſs of property, character, 
and life occaſion | How ſevere ſhould' be 
their inquines into facts! How confcien- 
tious the mferences they draw, when con- 
ſequences ſo ſerious and fatal are inevitably 
to reſult! Gentlemen, in an affair thus tre- 
mendous, aik yourſelves, what would your 
feelings be ? what your fears? How would 
you tremble, left you ſhould be guilty of 
falſe accuſation l How would you interro- 
gate, and repeat interrogation in a thou- 
ſand different modes; even when queſtion- 
ing the moſt unprejudiced, the moſt open, 
the moſt honeſt witneſs! What then 
able 12 ä would 
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would you do with a Spy and an Informer? 
a man whom you had taken into pay, and 
who muſt accuſe, | or muſt demonſtrate 
that his office is uſeleſs? a trained * 
Riten perj ure; 

Ves; indictments 3 on ach | 
evidence are indeed flagitious! But what 
muſt, have been the motives. of thuſe pro- 
ſecutors who, could employ ſuch wicked 
engines? perſons who. could ſo far forget 
all ſemblance of juſtice as to bring theſe. 
accumulated; wrongs on a man, againſt. 
whom they not only were. deſtitute of all 
Proof of guilt, but had the actual proofs 
that you have heard of his innocence 0 
nay, let me honeſtly ſay, of his virtue? 

. *Ge ntlemen, I have ſtated, ſome of the! 
misfortunes brought upon me by this moſt 
groundleſs accuſation. How far they are 
hercafter to purſue, me and my family, my 
daughters who have yet a proviſion to ſeck. 
725 aged parents who have no ſupport but 

from my labours, of all this I am ignorant. 
But I ſhall ſuffer chearfully and mis fortune 

itſelf 
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itſelf will turn to bleſſing, if I can but lead 
you and all men to reflect on the nature of 
ſuch caſes. Conſider them well. Being 
injured by Government, to whom are we 
to ſeek relief? If a man, thinking Govern- 
ment culpable, endeavour to correct its vices, 
and accuſe it, no matter how truly, what i 
the peril he incurs? Infamy, deſtruction, 
death, with incredible barbarity. If Go- 
vernment, ſuſpecting a man to be culpable, 
accuſe him, no matter how falſely, not with 
an intent to correct his vices, but to wreak” 
vengeance, confign to ignominy, and hang 
draw and quarter, what redreſs has the 
poor trembling hunted wretch, ſhould he 
happen to eſcape its ſanguinary fangs? 
None. Who knows not the deſtructive 
nature of ſuits at law? and where is the in- 
dividualpoſſeſſed of wealth enough to main- 
tain a ſuit againſt the Treaſury? Of whom 
then is the ruined father and the deſtitute | 
family to ſeek juſtice ? His character blaſted, 
his means confumed, his labour impeded, 
his days ſpent in the torments of Udet 
Uab3r tainty, 
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tainty, his nights in the terrors which im- 
poſſible endeavours to forget theſe torments 
cauſe, to whom 1s he to complain ? 
Should he, on the contrary, be a man 
whom oppreſſion cannot ſhake, ſuffering 
make wretched, nor horrors appal ; whoſe 
well digeſted principles render him calm 
in adverſity, chearful under opprobrium, 
: dauntlets however menaced, ſtedfaſt though 
the red right arm of power and perſecution 
ſtrike him; a man determined in right, 
unrevengeful of wrong, and making his 
own happineſs but incidental tothe happi- 
neſs of the whole ; ſuch a man, though he 
will ſeek juſtice for himſelf becauſe it is a 
duty, yet, ſhould it be denied him, will bear 
injuries with fortitude, and private misfor- 
tunes without a murmur. Happy is it for 
him, that he is capable of this equanimity. 
But what is the guilt of that Government 
which can tear him from his benevolent. 


purſuits, endanger his exiſtence, and, if, it 


fail in the completion of its evil deſigns, 
yet abbreviate and half cut off the powers 
Bees which 


6 
which he had been all his life toiling to at- 
tain, only that he might employ them for 
the good of his fellow men; his brothers, 
among whom he numbers his very perſe- 
cutors themſelves ?” ; 


This was the addreſs which I was pre- 
pared to have ſpoken ; and which act of 
exculpatory juſtice I ſtrongly ſuſpected, as 
it happened, would be denied me, 

I was committed to Newgate on the 7th 
of October ; where I remained eight weeks, 
within a day. On Saturday November the 
_ I received the following notice: = _ 
«The Kino againſt TuoMas Fazoy, and | 

n © others. Ve 


«Tam Airefted, by Mr. Attorney Gene- 
t ral, to inform you that it is his intention 
- that you ſhould be brought to the bar at 
the Old Bailey on Monday morning 
next; and that a Jury ſhould then be 
«©{worn for your trial, but that he does not 
2 e propoſe 
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ce propoſe to give evidence againſt you 
*« upon this indictment, 
** Yours, &. DR 
JOSEPH WHITE, 


« Solicitor for the Crown. 
« 2gth Nov. 1794. 


© To Thomas Holcroft, 

% one of the Defendants | 

in the above indictment.“ 

Mr. Solicitor White did not come himſelf 
to deliver this paper ; nor was the, morning 
the time choſen for its delivery: it was 
after the priſon hour of locking up, which 
is nine o clock. That is, whether ſo con- 
trived or not, it was after the hour that I 
could either ſend to inform my friends, or 
write to communicate the intelligence to 
the country; and, Sunday being no poſt - 
day, it was by this means concealed as long 
as poſſible. I do not know that this had 
any meaning ; but ſuch petty circumſtances, 
that look like art, have ſo frequently come 
under my obſervation cbt they were all 
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unintentional, the coincidence at leaſt has 
been remarkable. E141 98. 
On Monday December 1ſt Mr. Boiitiey 
Mr. Kyd, Mr. Joyce, and I were put to 
the bar; and, in the language of the court, 
honourably acquitted. The other gentle- 
men bowed and retired. I attempted to 
ſpeak, and the attempt produced the fol- 
lowing dialogue. > 
Mr. Holcroft, My Lord, and Gentlemen 
of the Jury— 

Cie Fuftice. Mr. Holcroft=You have 
been acquitted in a way that hardly affords 
much room for your obſervation—1'think 
the beſt way would be for you to follow 
the example of the reſt of _ Gentle⸗ 
men, who have retired. t „0 10 Davri) 
. Holcroft. My Lord 2005 man 
muſt act according to the beſt of his on 
ys np ar My judgment tells me that it 
is my duty, on the preſent occaſion, to 
addreſs a few words to this court and the 
gentlemen of the jury, 
2 Gbref 'Juftice, Vou will underſtand one 
thing; and that is, that having been ac- 
uu K | quitted, 
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quitted, you have 10 right to addreſs one 
word, either to the court or the jury At 
the ſame time, I dont wiſh to hold you 
ſtrictly to that right; but conduct your- 
ſelf properly, and I won't ſtop you. 

Mr. Holcroft, My Lord—1 have well 
conſidered what I have to ſay. Whether 
my judgment and the judgment of your 
Lordſhip ſhould happen to differ, it is im- 
poſſible for me to foreknow; but what Ihave 
to ſay flows from the dictates, I believe, of 
an honeſt and well intentioned mind. 1am 
liable like all other men to miſtake. Let 
my 1aiſtakes be heard and examined. 

Chief Juſtice. Thoſe dictates ey be 
properly timed At preſent, you are not 
called upon to ſay any thing; and you have 
no right to detain the court uy a long 
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Mr. Holcroft. I will not detaiiberhly 
court more than half an hour... 


Chief Juſlice. Half an hour!— Mr. Hol- 
croft, you muſt withdraw ri: 
Me. Helcroft. After having ſuffered the 
injuſtice that I think'1 have ſuffered, and 
4 which 
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which injuſtice it is my deſire to ſtate here 
P to this court 

Chief Juſtice. Mr. Holcroft—You have 
been dealt with moſt honourably, on the 
part of the Attorney General, You ſtood 
indicted by your Country; and no man, 
who happens to ſtand in that ſituations 
ought to complain of injuſtice ; becauſe he 
accuſes his country of injuſtice, when he 
makes that complaint. You have had no 
extraordinary hardſhips. You brought 
yourſelf into cuſtody, by your own volun- 
tary ſurrender. You have had no extra- 
ordinary hardſhip, ſince that time; and you 
have in the cloſe of it been treated moſt 
honourably, and with all poſſible attention, 
by the Attorney General, who has con- 
ſented to your being acquitted, inſtead of 
ſtanding at the Bar upon evidence; which 
muſt have been left to the jury as evidence 
proper for their conſideration, upon the 
queſtion whether you were to be found 
guilty or not guilty. Vou have no right 
to complain of injuſtice; and therefore 
Bito, k 2 you 
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you ought not to be heard, __— come 
1 of injuſticſe. 

Mr. Halcreft. * Lord, I deſire but 
one word. 5 
Baron Hotham. Mr. Kirby, why don't 

0 do your duty? ? 
Mr. Holcroft. My Lord, permit me to 

fon one word. | 
(Chief Juſtice. If you will be reaſonable, | 
and confine yourſelf within compaſs, I will 
not ſtop you; but a ſpeech of half an hour 

is not a thing to be endured. _ 

Are Iloleraft. I find the judgment of the 
court wiſhes me to withdraw—l always de- 
ſire to comport myſelf ſo as to gain beſt 
the good opinion of mankind by the exer - 
tion of what I think to be my duty. If 
my judgment happens to be miſtaken, if I 
am wrong in this inſtance, I am certainly 
ſorry I have not more underſtanding. Ido 
not with either to appear a violent man or 
an obſtinate, man I had ſomething to-ſay 
td this court which think of the utmoſt 
et wee my countiy W 
general; 
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general, and therefore I'withed for a moment 
to be heard; but as it does appear to be the 
opinion of this Court and every body 
here, I muſt accede to that public opinion 
in this place, and muſt take ſome other 
means of publiſhing my ſentiments upon 
the proſecution that has been * 
againſt me. 

Chief Juſtice. You had better take care 
of that, or you may get into another ſcrape 
as ſoon as you are relieved from this. 

Mr. Holcroft. My Lord— I am very 
willing to ſuffer for what I conceive to be 
right, 

The above Anlage is printed from 
notes, taken in ſhort hand by Mr. Ramſey: 
after it was over I withdrew. ' The reader 
will ſee what my thoughts on it are, in the 
letter addreſſed to his lordſhip. 

Before I cloſe my narratve, I muſt ſtate 
two particulars ; which I forgot to inſert 
in their proper places. The firſt is that I 
ſent'to my counſel and Solicitor, with the 
plan of the defence that I wiſhed ſhould 
be made for me, the names of above lixty 
perſons, 
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perſons, highly reſpectable, of oppoſite 
parties, and of no party, whoſe teſtimony 
would indubitably have proved the facts 
I had ſtated: | I could eaſily have doubled 
the number, had I not been conſcious that 
the counſel would probably not call half of 
__ I had named. | 
The other particular was that my Solis 
ene Foulkes, wrote, in a manly man- 
ner to the Privy Council, his deſire that F 
might be allowed my amanuenſis; and that 
the demand was immediately complied 
with. It was his extreme anxiety and ſin- 
cere friendſhip that induced him to take 
this ſtep; but it was without my know- 
ledge. I commend his intention with a 
warm, a glowing ſenſe of its rectitude; and, 
had I been conſulted, as far as I recollect the 
letter, I ſhould have acquieſced in ſending 
it; with tlzis ſingle addition, that the thing 
required was required as an act of juſtice; 
for that it did not become me to aſk of 
them to grant any thing that had not pure 
juſtice for: it&baſts.![ 37! 19190 1 403 en 
And now I have little to add, except a 
juſt 
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juſt acknowledgment to thoſe many kind 
and faithful friends who, from a conviction 
of my innocence and the injury done me, 
ſo chearfully and firmly came forward in 
my ſupport. And it was ſome proof of 
the general tenor of my conduct, to ſee 
that thoſe who had known me the longeſt 
were the foremoſt. I make no efforts to 
expreſs my deep ſenſe of gratitude and 
obligation; becauſe I conſider ſuch expreſ- 
ſions generally as hypocritical, and aways 
as erroneous. Men have nothing but du- 
ties to perform. Every action is either 
right or wrong. If it be right, the good 
that accrues to the whole is its true reward: 
it promotes the preſent happineſs of the 
parties; and by the neceſſary perception of 
its good effects, increaſes their future good. 
But, though I profeſs no gratitude, I do 
not think I am leſs ſenſible of the kindneſs 
I have received than thoſe who imagine 
gratitude to be the firſt of virtues. While 
life and memory remain, I never can for: 
get the real virtues of theſe friends; and'I 
hope wok never 1 er to imitate 
F Iq93IX5 D [913781 them; 
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them ; for which, I think, they will con- 
tinue to have reaſon to eſteem me, much 
more than if I were inceſſantly to have the 
words gratitude and obligation on my lips, 
and indolence and ſelfiſhneſs in my heart. 
Thoſe virtues I will emulate, and thoſe 
virtues and the perſons who poſſeſs them 
I moſt affectionately eſteem, 
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LETTER I. 


To S1 JOHN SCOT, 
His Majeſty's Attorney General. 


Eacn individual man is the creature of 
the various circumſtances under which he 
has exifted and continues to exiſt, His ac- 
tions'may be good, orevil; and being paſt 
are urraſterable. But to blame him, who 
is à fenfitive being and nothing more or 
leſs, for being ſubject to ſenſation, is to 
blame water becauſe it is wet, winter that 
it is cold, fammer that it is hot, and men 
that they are ignorant of the beſt means of 
promoting their own happineſs. To ſearch 
after happineſs is the entire employment « of 
their Ives 3 and to accuſe them for pur- 

814 1 ſuing 
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ſuing it in the manner which they imagine, 
however miſtakenly, will beſt attain their 
end, is an abſurdity. Yet this is an abſur- 
dity which few men on earth have clearly 
and definitely perceived; and which it is 
probable all men, without exception, hourly 
commit. It is ſeldom indeed that the man 
and the miſtake are not identified ; though 
they ought everlaſtingly to be kept diſtinct: 
for the miſtake is paſt recal, but the man 
may amend. The error ſhould never be 
ſpared ; the perſon ought never to be at- 
tacked. When miſtakes are pointed out, 
the man who committed them ought to be 
happy at their diſcovery, and to conſider 
them with exactly the ſame ſenſations as he 
would have done, had they been committed 
by another perſon. All men ought to feel 
thus; but I am well aware that at preſent. 
no men do, except on thoſe rare occaſions, 
when they happen to recollect this princi- 
ple, and unfortunately this principle is 
known only to a few. PEER 
If the doctrine I here ſtate be true, Jon, 6 
4 , ir, have been compelled 5% ie 
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of our exiſtence to act as we have done; 
and ought, when called to the reviſal of our 
actions, to be deſirous of perceiving the 
truth. We ſhould if poſſible diſcover their 
good or evil tendency, n its full extent; 
and, in either caſe, the emotion excited, in- 
ſtead of painful, ought always to be plea- 
ſant. Error once committed cannot be re- 
called; and ſorrow is a fruitleſs and child- 
iſh waſte of our time, and conduces to an 
habitual abuſe of our faculties; while plea» 
ſure at the diſcovery is rational, becauſe it is 
only in proportion as we accurately know 
what is the tendency of our actions, in o- 
ther words, that which is good from that 
which is evil, that we can exert ourſelves to 

promote individual and general happineſs. 
That you have been led to diſapprove 
ſome of my actions I muſt take for granted, 
by the proſecution which, in the character 
of the Public Accuſer, you have lately in- 
ſtituted againſt me, For I will not do your 
underſtanding that wrong to ſuppoſe you 
could have placed any man in the danger to 
| which your accuſation brought me, merely 
L 2 becauſe 
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becauſe you were commanded ſo to pur- 
ſue me. Vet of which of my actions you 
diſapprove, and whether of many orof few, 
\T own lam totally ignorant. 
It is this perplexing queſtion, added to 
| the praiſc you have received for the ho- 
. .nuurable manuzr in which you have treated 
me, that are the cauie and the ſuti ect of 
my letter. T his praiſe too has been be- 
: fiowed from that tribunal on which, the law 
| : | (be arwithme while I fay, the fabulous law) 
Pfęfumes partiality cannot find place. Not 
"fatistied with thus eulogium, one of your 
coacdhutors laboured, with no little effort, to 


1 extend the panegyric. That you had acted 


 honourably was not ſufficient, Mr., Ser- 
Jeant Adair informed the court,“ that you 
*« had acted with that candour and honour, 
= « that reſpect to a court and jury of your 
« 0 counti y, and that, deference and regard 
.. to the liberties of your fellow - ſubjects, 
© « which ſo peculiarly mark your charatter, | 
| . and have o honourabiy een 
„your conduct odo ec d 6 
Tunis emphatical and angle rribute of 

Dy praiſe 
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praiſe was yet inſufficlent: he again re- 
turned to his eulogy, which ſeemed to op- 
preſs his imagination, © Gentlemen,” taud 
he, four of theſe perſons have been this 
% day acquitted ; I had almoſt ſaid by the 
* conſent of His Majeſty's Attorney Ge- 
« neral, but more properly by his forbear- 
& ing to conſent to adduce any evidence 
* againit them!“ In this tone, worthy as 
it ſeems to me of a French Academician 
deelaiming on the virtues of a Grand Mo- 
narque, he continued; but I forbear further 
quotation, having already cited all that is 
neceſſary for my purpoſe, 
There is ſurely a moſt embarraſſing and 
- injurious confuſion in the common terms 
of language. Honourable is the word on 
which theſe eulogiſts have moſt dwelt, and 
moſt delighted in. And what is honour- 
able? Is it fomething more, or ſomething 
Tels, than right? If, fir, this very honour- 
able dealing were ſomething more than 
right, to me for example, was it not ſome- 
thing wrong, to others? that is, to men in 
| general ? 
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general? And can any man prove that to 
do wrong to men in general is to do tight, 
nay more than right, to an individual? 
What hypocriſy, what falſchood is it that 
lurks under ſuch common-place expreſ- 
ſions? Do they mean any thing, or do they 
mean nothing? But honourable, that 15, 
more than right, is inadequate to the ex- 
preſſion of your merits; and forbearance, or 
more than more than right, is brought in as 
an auxiliary, to ſtrengthen the inſl licjent 
praiſe; It is ſtrange that the profeſſion of 
a lawyer, which in many inftances ſeems 
to oblige the profeſſor to ſtudy with un- 
common attention the accurate meanin g ol of 
terms and phraſes, ſhould yet beget the | 
preplexity and inexplicable contradiftions 
which we ſo often find to be its offspring. 
Ion that, in thisinſtance, it was the jargon 
of common: place which Mr. Serjeant Adair | 
employed; but ſurely, by a man of his ac- 
knowledged acumen and ſuperior talents, it 
ought to have been detected. In this ho- 
nourableacquitta), this forbearing toadduce 

we evidence, 
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evidence, you, fir, eitheirdid thatwhich was 
right or that which was wrong. My opi- 
nion is, you did that which was wrong, 
Except the falſe accuſation by which you 
brought me to the bar, I conſider this ho- 
nourable dealing, this forbearing to adduce 
evidence, as the greateſt injury you have 
done me. I was acquitted | What could I 
deſire more? This was the queſtion which 
the eyes and geſtures of the whole legal 
phalan x, judges, barriſters, and clerks, ſeem-. 
ed to aſk, when I had the inſolence to deſire 
to be heard, I ſpeak the language which, 
their features ſ poke. Had not the Law re- 
leaſed me, from its harpy talons? and ought 
I not to have ſtolen away, and be happy ſo 
to eſcape ? What! My head on my ſhoulders, 
and yet complain | Well might the Lord, 
Chief Juſtice exclaim, © It was not to be, 
endured !” Ves, fir, ſurrounded. as you 
were hy the death-dealing expounders of 
Bratton, Coke, and the Statutes at large, 1 
would moft gladly have encountered their 
united thunders, would you but have ſuf⸗ 
fered me, after being publicly accuſed, to 
| have 
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have been as publicly heard. The thing I 
defired was that the. world ſhould know I 
had been accuſed totally without founda- 
tion; that my proſecutors had abſolutely no 
proof of my guilt ; and that 1 had proof 
irrefragable of my innocence. This, fir, 
was what I wanted : but this was what they 
did. not, want. I muſt be filenced, I muſt 
be menaced, I muſt be inſulted by the hands 
of ajailor at the nod of a judge, after having 
ſuffered falſe impriſonment, the loſs of pro- 
perty, and a moſt iniquitous attack on my 
Phyſical and moral exiſtence, my life and 
utility... 

Sir, I proteſt I ſpeak with no e 
enmity, to them or you; but I ſpeak with 
a ſtrong and deep ſenſe of the moral tur- 
pitude of your miſtakes. No; inſtead of 
exciting to vengeance, I wiſh to warn the 
world, in this and every inſtance, not to 
underſtanding. Had that been more cor- 
rect, his actions would have been leſs vi- 
cious. Ie intends good, and ought to be 


inſtructed 3 not tortured, not torn tg Pieces, a 
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not hanged drawn and quartered, when we 
commits evil. | 

Sir, the very reaſon of my ſurrender was 
that I might be tried, Had I feared the 
evidence you had to adduce, that is, had 1 
really been guilty, 1 ſhould have thought it 
my duty to have done that which you gave 
me the opportunity of doing; to have fled. 
For, though! can as little approve of my 
"own guilt, I mean my own miſtakes when 
I know them to be ſuch, as 1 can of yours, 
yet I would not have been wilfully acceflaty 
to more guilt ; that of the moſt pernieious 
of puniſhments, death; when I did not per- 
ceive how my death could have been bene- 
ficial to mankind. Converſing with Mr. 
Horne Tooke on the morning of our ar- 
rhignment, he told me that the beſt thing 
ouf᷑ proſecutors could have done, for the 
cauſe of freedom, was that which they had 
done; impriſon and indict us; except the 
ſtill better thing which they had yet to do: 
namely, to hang us. Though I widely 
differed with him concerning the beſt, I 
Nike him was convinced that, after this 
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wrong had been committed, wiſeand virtu- 
ous men might develope its evil con ſequen- 
ces, and thus turn it to the benefit of the 
community. But this, fir, could only be 
done by diſcuſſion, by a faithful ſtatement 
of facts from which leſſons of future wiſ- 
dom might be deduced, and by a ſagacious 
foreſight of the reſult. 

If fo, my writing to you is an act of 
duty; and, though. your office be that of 
accuſation; you will ſcarcely accuſe me for 
having performed it. In the courſe of the 
pamphlet of which this letter i is 4 part, * 
have ſtated ſome of the public and ſome of ; 
the private injuries that have been Com | 
mitted in my caſe ; and in theſe, I conſider 
you as a principal participator*: hut I tax 
your' miſtakes, not your perſon ; and, ; 
though I have been impriſoned, dkamed,” 
put in danger of my life, and refuſed; a atrial,” 
nay t A hearing of half” an n hour a: as a LY 
juſtice, T' neither fpeak in anger, "ſeek re- 

| venge, nor with you harm, Tf Honourable, 
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ing, I deny your honourable dealing. If it 
have a bad one, you will ſcarcely deem it 
worthy your acceptance: and if it have 
none, perhaps the perſons who employed 
it will have leſs of a ſelfiſh motive for 
bluſhing than if it had expreſſed all that 
they intended. 

In fine, fir, the eſſential queſtion, eon- 
cerning which the general ſafety is inte- 
reſted, that which many have aſked and 
more will aſk, is, Why did you include my 
name in the indictment ? I ſay mine in par- 
ticular, becauſe, though the queſtion may 
well be put for all the perſons indicted, yet, 

I ſtood fo peculiarly aloof from ſuſpicion as 
to make your proceeding dangerouſly in- 
comprehenſible? By what arguments, is ĩt 
uncharitable to ſay by what arts, did your 

agents ſo confound and miſlead the grand 
jury as to induce them to return a true bill? 

Sir, there are many who put ſuch interroga- 
tions with a rational anxiety for their own, 
ſafety. I was a member of the Conſtitutianal 
Society : is that your only anſwer? There 
were many members of that ſociety, for 1 | 
— 'S 8 


N 
do not know the number: why did you 
not indict them all? Is there a man in 
England who is a more enthuſiaſtic friend 
to a ſyſtem of peace, and a more ardent op- 
poſer of violence than I am? But, I was a 
member of the Committee of Conference. 
Why were not all the members indicted? I 
appeared at 1t but once, and you had evi- 
ence that I then © talked a great deal about 
e peace; of my being againſt any violent 
te or coercive means, that were uſually re- 
« ſorted to againſt our fellow. creatures: 
te that Iurgedthe more powerful operations 
«of philoſophy and reaſon, to convince 
man of his errors; nay, zealot as you 
* NO doubt will deem me, that man might 
= * difarm his greateſt enemy by thoſe means, 
ec and oppoſe his fury, becauſe truth is all 
e powerful; that I gave advice to the above 
« effect to the delegates preſent, who all 
* ſeemed to agree, as no. perſon oppoſed 
te my, arguments; ; and that this converſa- 
« tion laſted better than an hour“. 77 
8 What, fir! In a ſyſtem which jou ꝓre- 
toy was to overturn the government and N 
depoſe 
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depoſe and kill the king, was a man who; 
being with the imaginary conſpirators 
whom on the face of facts he certainly did 
not ſuppoſe to be conſpirators, was this 
urgent preacher of peace, this enthuſiaſtic 
apoſtle of non-reſiſtence, a fit man to be 
ſelected by way of preference? The error 
appears to be ſo groſs that it is ſcarcely hy- 
perbolical to aſk, whether the perſon who 
committed it was not at that moment a lu 
natic? You might diſlike my principles, 
and I could be glad that one of us were 
better informed; you might think my 
peaceful exhortations dangerous, that I 
can eaſily conceive; but how could you ſo 
impoſe upon your underſtanding as to, 
imagine them treaſonable? What! The 
man that, meeting theſe ſuppoſed conſpi- 
rators, argues by the hour for order and 
peace in all their proceedings, does he ex- 
cite to inſurrection? Is he too a conſpira- 
tor? How does it appear? Produce your 
proofs, ſir, and reſcue your underſtanding. 

Ves; 1 know you muſt have been de- 
ceived; though, with the utmoſt ſincerity * 
ge! . "of 
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of heart I proteſt, I cannot conceive how: 
except by that dereliction of mind which, if 
not infanity, I know not by what name it 
ean properly be called. However, fir, 
that I may deal with the ſtricteſt imparti- 
ality, I will ſtate the only circumſtance 
that has come to my knowledge of the 
proof you intended to bring againſt me. 
After the perſons apprehended had been 
all of them examined, and ſome ] believe 
committed to the Tower, while Mr. Sharp, 
whoſe teſtimony I have quoted as given 
before the Privy Council, was in the cuſ- 
tody of an officer though ſuffered to re- 
main in his own houſe, I and a friend paid 
him a viſit; the officer being preſent. Be- 
lieving as it has proved that there were no 
private proceedings or treaſonable conf bi- 
racies exiſting, and therefore that govern- | 
ment muſt have by ſome meatis been unac- 
countably mifled, I conjectured that this” = 
might have happened from the falſehe 
which the paſſions and the ſelfiſh views ht” 
their inferior agents had engendered, | To 
"_ — theſe miſconceptions, _ a 
falſchoods, 
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falſchoods, was at this moment a very ſe- 
rious duty. Our viſit was to Mr. Sharp, 
but the officer thought proper to mingle in 
the converſation ; and, though he was not 

a King's meſſenger, but of a lower and more 
illiterate order, I do not think the remarks 
of ſuch men ought to be treated with diſ- 
dain. In anſwer therefore to ſome of theſe 
remarks, I ſaid a few words; intimating 
that violence was always a vice, by whom 
ſoever committed. This he ſeemed to feel 
as an attack upon his profeſſion; and; con- 
ceiving me to be a dangerous per ſon, a a- 
c bin no. doubt, affirmed that he had ſcen 
me at tho, meetings or A, meeting of the 
Correſponding Society. I immediately de- 
nied it, and he again aflerted he had ſeen 
me there, The man who could imagine 
and perfiſt; in one falſehood, might imagine 
ang, perliſt in another. This inſtantly-- 
made. me recollect my former e f 
and brought to my view the miſchiefs in 


whieh the miſtakes of. a number of ſuch 1 
mep, might involve the nation. 1 did nat 
act paſſion; I intended to make 

a ſtrong 
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2 ſtrong imprefiion upon him, and in a 
fitm but undiſturbed tone of voice faid'to 
Rim, Sir, you are a liar!” Again he 
repeated the affirmative, and I with increaſ- 
ing firmneſs replied—** It is a wicked lie, 
fr! $f? Or * 
"oY Mr. Sharp's letter ſays impudent. A 
Word may eaſily be changed. I think my- 
ſelf certain, from the ſpirit in which I 
ſpoke and the effect I wiſhed to produce, 
That the epithet was wicked; though®that 
Js of little mom enn. 
This was cöfiſtrued into a deſſgn on my 
part to affront the officer, produce violente, 
and favour the eſcape of Mr. Sharp. An 
| Fnotant man might caſily ſo im i[conſirite : 
but would an ignorant man forget tar he 
was guilty of the evaſion of ſaying that if 
he had Hot ſeen me at the mestlbgs of the 
Cotreſponding Society, he Had fect” ntedat 
AIT. Theiwall's Lectures; ahd' that 1 N- 
© Mediately replied, 1 had beef Prefent bie, 
and never but once, at a lecture uendered by 
Mr. Thelwall? Did he forget tbo tat tere 
was another perſon, whoſe name I do not 
know, 
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know, in the room; and that this perſon 
left the room before the departure of my 
friend and myſelf? that, if ſuch had been our 
deſign, we were then more at liberty; ſince 
the perſon by going proved he was not in this 
alarming conſpiracy ? yet that, after ſitting 
ſome little time, and I converſing with my 
former coolneſs, the moment the man was 
ſilenoed on this ſubject, we left him with- 
out any ſigns of reſentment or oppoſition ? 
But, fir, ſuppoſing my mode of produc- 
ing the effect I deſired as vicious and as un- 
worthy as you pleaſe (and 1 ſuſpected even 
at the time that it had vice in it, though 1 
knew not how taken fo ſ uddenly to act 
otherwiſe) yet, was telling this man, or 
any man who had really uttered a dange- 
rous lie, that he was a liar, treaſon? A treble 
guard was immediately put upon Mr. 
Sharp, which is proof indeed that the man 
bad ſo told his ſtory as to produce alarm 
in the Privy Council, whoſe ſyſtem it was 
to alarm and be alarmed, But what had 
this x man's being pronounced a liar in com- 
mon with treaſon? This was ſeveral months 
by Lotus Stn 4 1 _ too 
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too before the preſenting the bill of indict- 
ment. No ſecond attempt had been made 
for the eſcape vi Mr, Sharp; and, if we 
had wiſhed his flight, could you, fir, think, 
conſpirators and deep deſigners as we were, 
that we ſhould have planned and executed 
our plo with ſuch contemptible if, 
You might believe us to be wicked and 
weak, but ſurcly you could not ſuppoſe 
we were idiots, Why was I not examin- 
ed too, before the Privy Council, for this 
as well as for the reſt of my conſpira- 
cies ? What poſſible anſwer car, be given to 
that queſtion ? Surely you wauld not de- 
fignedly avoid the encounter of a man of 
ſach ſhallow intellect as ſuch a | failure 
would indicate. 

Sir, the ſubſtance of this en is, that 
Thave been accuſed by you of high treaſon ; F 
tha: the accuiarion was a flagrant breach of 
| Juſtice, for you had no proof whatever 
againſt me, but eſſential evidence ĩu my fa 
your ; that, by the managment of the pro- | 
ſecutors, of whom you are ofiicially at the 
head, 55 indictment was returned, a tru 
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bill; that I have ſaffered all the evils of 
impriſonment, family alarm, waſting of 
ſubſtance and loſs of time - that, in addi- 
tion to theſe, you inflicted a wrong greater 
than them all, you refuſed to let me be heard 
in my own defence by refuſing to bring me 
to trial; that you did this to avoid the diſ- 
grace of having indicted a man for the 
enormcus crime of High Treaſon contrary 
to evidence ; and that you fat and by your 
ſilence acquieſced in the praiſe that was be- 
ſtowed upon you, for the laſt and greateſt of 
theſe acts of injuſtice. The concluſion I 
am obliged to draw, fir, is a very obvious 
one. You hold an office which while you 
exerciſe, ſince you can be guilty of errors 
ſo dangerous as theſe, the life of no man in 
the kingdom is ſafe. Be juſt to yourſelf 
and your fellow ſubjects; acknowledge 
that you do not poſſeſs that cool unpreju- 
diced impartiality which this office re- 
quires; do the right which is yet in your 
power; relieve the nation of its fears; and 
abandon a ſtation for which all diſpallion- 
ate men will affirm you are unfit, 
| THoMas Hol cRorr. 
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LETTER 1. 
7 Lord wy Inſti Eyre 


Mz y Lord, 


Healing, as 1 take it for granted you 
will hear through ſome channel, of my 
preſent-addreſs to your Lordſhip, I have 
reaſon. to ſuppoſe, by the warning you gave 
me when; I expreſſed my intention in the 
open court of publiſhing my thoughts, that 
vou will not expect me to be temperate. 1 
know not whH you ſhould have formed 
ſuch an opinion: you certainly, as 1 be- 
lieve, had no proof on which it might be 
built. On the two occaſions of my ſutren· 
der and my acquittal, I am utterly igno- 
rant of my on emotions if I were not de - 
terminedly cool, and collected. I ſuſpect 
your lordſhip had not developed your oon 
motiyes; and that they were a latent con- 
ſgiouſneſs that I had what is generally ſup- 
ppſed to be very great cauſe of complaint. 
The manner in Which I was prevented 
from ſpeaking, whether intentionally or. 
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not, had every appearance of the proſecu- 
tors being fearful that I ſhould ſpeak diſ- 
agrecable truths. I have publiſhed the ad- 
dreſs I had prepared, and you, they, and 
the world may now decide. 

his is but the preface to the ſubject of 
my preſent letter; which I mean to be a 
few neceſſary remarks and arguments, on 
the propoſitions delivered by your lordſhip, 
when I appeared before you. And here 1 
muſt entreat your ſerious attention, to a 
diſtinction which I think dught to be made. 
Truth contemplates mamas the creature of 
the circumſtanees under which he exiſts; 
and, did thoſe circumſtances vary, he 
would then inevitably be different. In 
other words, I conſider your lordfhip as 
eonviction obliges me to conſider all human 
beings; that is, as a man who acts from 
knowledge, When you promote the gene- 
ral good; and when you do the reverſe; 
from ignorance. I attribute no malice to 
vouf bur ſome miſtakes; and thoſe miſ- 
een dan 1 by the talents 
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you poſſeſs, and the ſtation you fill, I ad- 
mire your faculties, becauſe they are com- 
prehenſive. I cenſure your errors, be- 
cauſe they zre baneful. I know that, if I 
had the power to convince you that they 
are crrors, you would commit them no 
more; and, if I want that power, who or 
what am I to accuſe; except the mutual 
want of the means of making ourſelves 
intelligible ; ; that is, our mutual igno- 
rance ? Let us both therefore ſincerely and 
cordially exert ourſelves to forget perſons, 
and! inquire into facts. 

The heads of the inquiries I wiſh to be 
made, taken in the order in which they 
occurred when I appeared before you, are 
ths = bd mage 

. What 1s indulgence? 


2. What is right? 
3. May not a man's country, that is, 


the government its officers and a grand 
jury, commit injuſtice? 
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part of a good citizen, and an honeſt an? 
5. Was 
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5. Was it to warn or to intimidate, 
that you adviſed me to take care of pub- 
liſhing my ſentiments, on my own caſe? 

There is another queſtion, namely, the 
honourable dealing of the Attorney Gene- 
ral, which I ſhall omit to diſcuſs with 
your lordſhip ; becauſe I have already ad- 
dreſſed myſelf to that gentleman. 

1. To begin with the firſt, your lordſhip 
will no doubt recollect that, when I aſked 
for the attendance of my amanuenſis, you 
anſwered that, unleſs my health made it re- 
quiſite, it would be contrary to cuſtom, 
and an indulgence which you could not 
grant. My lord, contrary to cuſtom is 
one thing ; indulgence is another. The 
forms of courts may be regulated by cuſ- 
tom; and to thoſe, whether juſt or unjuſt, 
having accepted the high office you hold, 
you may think proper to conform. But 
what does indulgence mean? That too 
muſt either be juſt or unjuſt. If it mean 
a juſt action, ſurely a juſt action is no in- 
dulgence. If it mean an unjuſt action, it 
ſcarcely can be characterized by a word 

which, 
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which, if it have any preciſe meaning, 
ſeems to incline to the ſide of benevolence. 
It is no fault of mine, my lord, that the 
world has long been amuſing itſelf with 
words inſtead of truth. When you men- 
tioned health, had not a ſevere adherence 
to veracity reſtrained me, I might have 
profited by the hint. I did not forget that 
I had a diſeaſe, with which I had been af- 
flicted between two and three years; but It 
was not of a nature to make the attendance 
of a ſervant neceſſary. That was not my 
motive for aſking the aid of another hand. 
To have pleaded ſuch a motive, though the 
lax morality of the world would have con- 
ſtrued it into truth, would have been falſe. 
hood; and very unworthy of a man act- 
ing upon the principles which brought me 
to ſurrender myſelf in that court. I then 
wiſhed to act truly; and I now wilh to 
excite your lordſhip and all mankind to 
the examination of truth. I think there- 
fore you will eaſily diſcover there can be 
no ſuch thing as indulgence; and that it is 
rpg which ought even to be baniſhed the 
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nurſery, and is highly: unworthy of a court 
of juſtice, Either it was right that 1 
ſhould have the aid I required, to enable 
me to demonſtrate my innocence, or it was 
wrong. That is, it was right or wrong to 
deny me the means of juſtification : as in- 
| deed impriſonment and all other conſtraint 
more or leſs do deny. But of this your 
lordſhip and the world in general have hi 
therto been but little aware ; nor 18 it pro- 
awakening you. 8 

2. The laſt time I was ne before 
your lordſhip, you informed me that, 
« haying been acquitted, 1 had no right to 
addreſs one word either to the court or the 
jury.“ The ſame queſtion, again occurs. 
I ſuppoſe, your lordſhip meant I had no 
right according to the cuſtom of the court, 
That, however I believe is a fact not well 
eſtabliſned. But I conſider all rules that 
have nothing better than cuſtom for their 
baſis as founded in error. I ſhall, there- 
fore only aſk, was it juſt or unjuſt that I, 
having ;been publiſhed a traitor to the 
whole nation, ſhould employ every means 
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in my power to prove to the nation how 
entirely innocent I had been of the crime 
laid to my charge? If right ſignity juſt, 
is it not right that every man ſhould be as 
uſeful in ſociety as poſſible? And does the 
ſuſpected man enjoy his full extent of uti- 
lity? Did this dumb acquiital leave me 
wholly unſuſpected? I can ſolemnly aſſure 
your lordſhip it did not. Since my releaſe 
from priſon, I daily meet men, who uſed 
to approach me with ſmiles and friendſhip, 
who now avert their eyes, and either from 
diſlike or timidity ſhun my acquaintance. 
I ſtate a fact, not a complaint, I aſked 
only. half an hour; and was anſwered, 

with an exclamation, that a ſpeech of half 
an hour was a thing not to. be endured, 
What then were the ſpeeches of the coun- 
ſel for the crown ; when accuſation, when 
acrimony, when puniſhment were the pur- 
ſuit? Speeches of ſeven, eight, and nine 
hours were endurable. Readings, repeti- 
tions, litigious quibbles, and the teſtimo- 
nies, of | ſpies, which protracted a ſentence: 
on; which, probably the lives of thouſands 


* hundreds of en depended to 
the 
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the enormous length of eight days, be- 
ginning early in the morning and fre- 
quently ending after midnight, theſe were 
endurable. And, if juſtice could be for- 
warded by ſuch inquiries, ſo they ought to 
be: but of that J vehemently doubt. 
Could I have ſpoken for eight days, and by 
ſpeaking have conduced to the promoting 
of juſtice, I ought to have been patiently 
and attentively heard, I will ſay more, 
though in none of theſe things I expect 
to be joined by your lordſhip; which is 
that, had my ſpeech of half an hour been 
_ wholly wrong, it onght to have been 
heard; and for this plain reafon, that my 
errors, by being known, might have ſome 
chance of being corrected, 

But there are other and more oben 
motives, which imperiouſly called on me 
to ſpeak, and on my country ta hear. I 
had been rendered a ſuſpected man to the 
nation. A bill for high treaſon had been 
preſented againſt me; and had been found, 
in the language of your lordſhip, by my 
country, On this indictment your lord- 
* had committed me to priſon. T had 
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been brought to the bar, and arraigned ; 
and every means, except the laſt, had been 
taken by the law, which could induce my 
countrymen to believe I was the traitor the 
indictment aſſerted me to be. My lord, af- 
ter proceedings ſo awful as theſe, to forbid 
an innocent man to counteract their dan- 
gerous conſequences, by informing man- 
kind of truths relative to his own conduct 
of which they were ignorant, and a know- 
ledge of which would reftore him to their 
good opinion, is one of thoſe violent acts of 
injuſtice againſt, which it is the duty of 
every man to proteſt. 

3. I was told by your lordſhip, that, I 
ſtood: indicted by my country; and that no 
man who happens to ſtand in that ſituation 
ought-to complain of injuſtice; - becauſe he 
accuſes his country of injuſtice, when he 

makes that complaint. I own to your 
lordſhip that I have ſeldom heard a propo- 
ſition more extraordinary. It may be the 
language of the law, but ſurely common 
ſenſe revolts at it. What, is it impoſſible 
for my country to be miſtaken? And of 
-what does this country conſiſt? Of three- 


and- 
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and-twenty men, nominated by the officers 
of the crown,  compoling what is called a 
grand jury, inſtructed by the crown (I ſpeak 
of this caſe) hearing none but the witneſſes 


for the crown, and deciding by a majority. 
Will it be affirmed that it was impoſſible 


for theſe men to be guilty of error? And 
is not all error unjuſt? Was there never an 


innocent man hanged ? And was his coun- 


try, which put him to death, guilty of no 


juſtice? I think can demonſtrate that all 
wars are unjuſt; but no man will affirm 


that offenſive and predatory wars are not ſo. 
And were there never offenſive and preda- 
tory wars ? Has this country never under- 
taken ſuch wars? Or is this country exclu- 


 fiyely exempt from error? I have heard na- 
tional preudices too frequently repeated; 


J but J never heard an aſſertion ſo violent as 


this, except from the mouth of lawyers, ut- 
of tering the fictions of law. Ignor ant as 1: am 
of theſe fictions, till this period I was ig- 


norant that this was one of them. I had 


heard that the king could do no wrong; but 


never before knew that his ſubjects were 


equally infallible. I affirm that wrong has 


DS been 
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been committed on me; and, if my country 
had no concern in it, I muſt conclude that 
the miniſters of this country, the attorney 
general, the grand jury, and the other per- 
ſons concerned, were no part of my coun- 
try; a concluſion which, in the preſent ſelf- 
admiring temper of Engliſhmen, would 
probably not be very grateful to them. 
4. Perhaps I have too great an aptitude. 
to feel ſurpriſe, If ſo, I am willing my 
miſtakes ſhould be known; for I confeſs. I 
again felt extreme ſurpriſe, when I heard 
myſelf reproached by your lordſhip, for ſur- 
rendering myſelf after a bill had been found. 
againſt me for high treaſon. What, my 
lord! Being conſcious of my own inno- 
cence, would you have adviſed me ta the 
clandeſtine act of concealment ; of flight, 
of inducing the world to believe me.gwity. 2 | 
Surely in this inſtance your lordſhip's me- 
mory ſlept: you had forgotten eyen your 
own law, which admits, the appearance or 
flight of the priſoner as preſumptive proof! / 
of innocence or guilt. Nay, do you not in- 
ſtruct the jury to require among the firſtof 


their as e whether the perſon a- 
| cuſed 
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cuſed © fled for it?” But leaving law, and 
recurring to a more accurate ſtandard, to 
Juſtice, is that man juſt to himſelf or to the 
community, who, by his cowardice, renders 
himſelf ſuſpected, and robs himſelf and his 
country of as much utility as this ſuſpicion 
deſtroys? Would your lordſhip bid inno- 
cence live under the ſtigma of guilt ? Would 
you condeſcend fo to live? I will not think 
ſo meanly of you! Greatly miſtaken as 1 
conceive you have been, in many parts of 
the late legal proceedings, I have a much 
higher opinion of your underſtanding. 
It would not ſuffer you to practiſe a 
precept ſo injurious and fo unmanly. 
When I came to ſurrender myſelf, you 
informed me you would not take ad- 
vantage of my indiſcretion. I will not 
doubt but that you felt kindly, and meant 
me well: but were you not deceived ? How | 
was I indiſcreet > Was there no intention 
to apprehend after having indifted me? 
Miniſtry inftituted the proſecution: could 
ſuppoſe that the only end they had in view N 
was to ſtigmatize and render me ſuſpected? 
Or, if Thad entertained that belief, ought I 
bil © 
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to have ſubmitted tothe injurious falſehood, 
and walk at large a proclaimed traitor? No; 
that Miniſtry certainly would not have en- 
dured : as little perhaps as I could endure 
the ignominy of concealment, Well then, 
ought I to have ſubjected myſelf to have 
been guarded through the ſtreets a priſoner, 
and brought like a culprit into the preſence = 
of the blindly accuſing law, when I could ſo 
far walk a free man, to deliver myſelf up to 
my proſecutors? Who will affirm that 
either of theſe would have been the act of 
a wiſe and virtuous man, conſcious of his 
own innocence ? 
F. When J informed the court, being de- 
nied the liberty of ſpeaking, that J muſt 
take ſome other means of publiſhing my 
ſentiments concerning the proſecution that 
had been inſtituted againſt me, this was 
your lordſhip's anſwer “ You had better 
take care of that, fir; or you may get into 
another ſcrape, as ſoon as you are relieved 
from this.“ I replied that I was very willing 
to ſuffer for what I conceived ta be right; 
and your lordſhipturned back on the bench, 
with an interjection expreſſing ſtrong diſ- 

approbation. 
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approbation. Again I am at iſſue with 
your lordſhip. I know but one ſtandard 
for all the actions of men; and the queſtion 
will eternally recur, 1s the action right, or 
wrong? juſt, or unjuſt? Was it my duty to 
publiſh facts, which I ſuppoſe may aid men 
in their future conduet, or was it not? Ima- 
gine me to be at preſent under the influence 
of paſſion, or any other error: yet, is it not 
healthful to myſelf and to fociety that I 
ſhould make my errors known; leſt, by 
being treaſured up in my mind, they ſhould 
corrode till they burſt forth with tenfold 
virulence? How are miſtakes to be cor- 
rected, while they remain undiſcovered ? If 
utter falſehood of any kind, has govern- 
ment no perſon in pay, who can tell truth? 
ls it falſchood, or is it fact, that government 
is unwilling to hear? Why was it deſirable 
that no further inquiry ſhould take place, 
after the priſoners who had eſcaped a cruel 
and barbarous death ſhould be releaſed ? 
Are proceedings ſo ſerious to all men imme- 
diately to be huſhed, and ſmothered in ſi- 
lence, as ſoon as the proſecutors ſhall, have 
failed in attempts which were either juſt or 
unjuſt? If juſt, why ſhould they ſhun in- 
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quiry ? If unjuſt, will your lordſhip affirm 
that injuſtice ought not to be made public ? 
Our king and our country, it ſeems, can do 
no wrong. Are miniſtry equally impecca- 
ble? Is there any law fiction to protect 
them? I do not mean their perſons, but 
their actions; their miſtakes, if it be poſſible 
that they ever did or ever can commit any. 
I had better take care, or I may get in- 
to another ſcrape.” I will not carp at a 

word which though vulgar was expreſſive; 
but will aſk your lordſhip by what, action 
of mine it was that I got into a ſerape? 
How am I to avoid getting into another? 
By what ſecret is any man to avoid falſe 
accuſation? Is your lordſhip wiſe enough 
to know ? If you are, for charity's ſake 
make it public: reformers have been and 

are in perilous need of it. o 

Surely the better judgment of your lord- 
ſhip had forſaken you, during this whole dia- 
logue ! I do not ſeek to injure you in the opi- 
nion of your countrymen: if I did, the ac- 
cuſation of ſo unprotected a perſon you 
would probably diſregard, I have declared 
my ſentiments concgming yourtalents, and 
aur 
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your miſtakes. I am equally ſincere in 
both, though I have but lightly touched on 
either ; for this letter is but a trifle to what 
I could write, on the proceedings in which 
you have been involved in thecourſe of this 
proſecution. But they are foreign to my. 
_ Preſent ſubject: and if they were not, I 
would endeavour as I now do to convince 
your lordſhip that I have and could have 
no motive but the deſire, not of doing in- 
jury to an individual, but good to all, I 
give my thoughts for what they are worth 
let thoſe examine them who think they de- 
ſerve to be examined. It may well be 
doubted whether I can ſuggeſt any new 
truth ; but I think 1t poſſible that I ſhould 
place old ones now and then in a clear point 
of view, That you ſhould feel offended to - 
hear a man declare himſelf willing to ſuffer 
for doing that which he believed to be right, 
that is, for diſcharging what he ſuppoſed ta 
be a duty, was a thing which if I had not 
ſeen and heard i ſcarcely ſhould have cre- 
dited. You might believe, though I know 
not why you ſhould, that I ſhould certainly 
do wrong; yet, in your cooler moments, you 
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could not I think but applaud the inten- 
tion: and I conclude with repeating my 
perſuaſion that your judgment was leſs 
ſound, on this occaſion, than it generally 
is in occurrences perhaps leſs ſerious in 
their conſequences. 


THOMAS HoLCROFT. 
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LETTER III. 
To Mr. Serjeant Adair, 
Sir, 

IN my letter to the Attorney General, I 
have quoted ſome ſentiments, which you 
delivered in your opening againſt Mr. Thel- 
wall, and which I think it behoves me to 
notice. I have there made ſome remarks on 
them, and here intend to add a few more; 
but muſt previouſly repeat the ſubſtance of 
what you will find I have faid in my pre- 
fatory addreſſes, to Mr. Attorney General 
and Lord Chief Juſtice Eyre, that the mo- 
tive of my writing 1s not to give you pain, 
but, by detecting your miſtakes, to add as I 
hope to the means of general improvement. 
Perhaps you may think the ſuppoſition that 

I have 
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I have the power to give pain, undignified 
and unprotected by the great as I am, is a 
trait of arrogance. I believe however this 
to be a miſtake beneath your underſtanding. 
You have been too long familiar with an 
elevated ſituation to imagine that any thing 
but tne efforts of ſound reaſon can ſhield a 
man from the pain of accuſation ; whether 
it be falſe or true. But, fir, though I con- 
ceive you will he more diſpaſſionate, there 
are perſons who are ſo devoured with zeal 
againſt Jacobins, among whom, were there 
no other circumſtances, this proſecution 
has in their opinion ranked me, that arro- 
gant will be too ſoft a term to expreſs 
their ſenſations, 
This is a matter of trifling moment. My 
preſent theme is the forbearing benevolence 
of his Majeſty's Attorney General, Will 
you patiently permit me to tell you, fir, 
how forbearing that gentleman has been? He 
forbore to call evidence againſt me; which, 
accarding to the phraſe, was very honour- 
able in him indeed; for he had none to call. 
He forbore to keep me and my fellow ſuffer- 
ers longer in priſon; becauſe he was conſci- 
ous 


6 
ous that the minds of men revolted at the in- 
juſtice of the puniſhment we had already 
endured. He forebore toexaſperate the pub- 
lic more by the diſcloſure of the extreme 
folly of which, in the fervor of his accuſing 
zeal, he had been guilty: in charging a 
man with the crime of High Treaſon at the 
moment when he had depoſitions to prove 
the man ſo charged to be the enthuſiaſtic 
preacher of peace, and the determined op- 
ponent of violence. 1 have called it folly: 
by what word would you have characte- 
rized ſuch conduct? Yes, ſir, he forbore 
to proſecute, in proportion as he perceived 
he wanted the power. He forebore to in- 
flict evil, the moment he diſcovered ho-. 
dangerous his conduct was become. 1 
would not be underſtood to fay, or ſupo⸗ 
poſe, that he thought it evil; but did his 
miſtakes leſſen the injury? His forbearance 
has indeed been exemplary, and I fear 
he will ſtill continue to forbear. He vin 
probably forbear, in all companies into 
which he goes, to inform them that he has 
accuſed without proof, has acquitted with * 
We and lrus Berl trough We vo". 
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Bar with a confuſed mind, if not with an 
aching heart. He forebore to viſit and con- 
ſole the families of the priſoners, by whoſe 
induſtry till manacled by him theſe fami- 
lies had been ſupported ; and he will {till 
forbear to inquire whether the fires of thoſe 
priſoners be ſtarving, their children naked, 
or their wives living or dead. Let him: 
if he be not unexpectedly wiſe, or deplo- 
rably erroneous, ſuch forbearance will 
conduce to the quiet of his conſcience. 
I have but one queſtion more to aſk, and 
that, ſir, relates wholly to yourſelf. You 
are a man who have as I may ſay been 
trammeled in the manners and cuſtoms of 
courts of law. You have ſat upon the 
bench, and been led to conſider the duties 
and even delicacies of ſuch a ſituation, vou 
are not ignorant that every expiation, which 
kind and reſpectful treatment can publicly 
afford, is due to aman who has been acquit- 
ted by hib country, for this acquittal avows 
the accuſation to have been falſe. Where, 
ſir, Was the kindneſs, where the reſpect, 
where the Uecency, of telling a man, who; . 
hadJuſtbeen acquitted by his country, that 
l | 6 the 
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the reaſon of his acquittal was the forbear- 
ing to introduce witneſſes? Sir, I intend 
no perſonal offence when ] ſay it was ſo far 
from kind, reſpectful, or decent, that it was 
abſotutely falſe. You forgot yourſelf. Men 
are ſubject to miſtakes, and all that I here 
intend is to vindicate and do juſtice to my 
own character, againſt an error which 1 
hope you would not frequently be ſo for- 
getful of what 1s due to juſtice and to a 
perſon falſely accuſed as to commit. 
IQ in 11 Fine ET 
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HAD 11 not been perſonally fe 
the late ſtrange proſecutions for High Trea- 
ſon, l ſtill muſt have contemplated, ] I hope, 
with! no leſs intereſt the men ali oy nes 


the miſtake 


I ſome a ny peers) bs in 125 trials; 
and 
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and the duty of ſtating the fats which diſ- 
play truths of a contrary nature cannot be 
thought leſs urgent. I have no perſonal 
intimacywith either of you; and I certainly 
differ widely with you both concerning the 
principle of coercion, on which aw. is 
founded. On this ground, I have ſome- 
times neceſſarily diſapproved even parts of 
the aſtoniſhing defence you made in fa- 
vour of the proſecuted, I think therefore 
I ſhall not rationally be ſuſpected of an en- 
deavour to beſtow unmerited eulogium on 
you. Belides, as I have already ſaid, my 
chicf praiſe will be arecapitulation of facts. 

When I recollect theſe facts, I confeſs the 
accumulated maſs excites in me no ſmall 
degree of amazement. Braving the cabals 
of a violent, numerous, and powerful party, 
whom none but men of fortitude would 
have dared to brave, you began labours | 


which, like the aſcent of the Alps, as you 
proceeded ſhewed that, having climbed 
mountains, you had mountains till to 
climb. The notice you had was abrupt, 
this caſes each a valt chaos of darkneſs, and 
"the illue, pethaps in in the opinion of both 

| | parties, 
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par ties, little leſs than an age of happineſs 
or of miſery to mankind, The indictment, 
unjuſt as it ſurely was by its complicated 
nature, contained the names of twelve men, 
to whoſe individual narratives you were 
bound to liſten ; and not only to exert all 
your faculties to deduce the unmixed truth 
from them, but to divine how you might 
confuteè and annihilate accuſing falſehood. 
You had two lifts of upward of four hun- 
dred perfons, jurymen and witneſſes, to 
ſcrutinize: and by this enormous catalogue 
the lives of your clients and the liberties of 
the nation were to be decided. The cha- 
racter of every man whoſe name it con- 
tained was to be ſifted. The prejudices'of 
jurymen, as they might be conjectured to 
ar iſe from the nature of their employments, 
declarations, and dependencies, demandet 
ſevere 1 inquiry; and the characters, connec- 
tions, and vices of ſome of the witneſſes, an 
inquiry perhaps ſtill more painful, more 
diſguſting, more ſevere. Failute in either 
of theſe lletitiah "yur might have been 
deſltruction 
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deſtruction to the great cauſe you had riſen 
to defend, 

The nature of the accuſation was Rill 
more confounding, It was a mals of hete- 
rogeneous facts, vague but perplexing aſſer- 
tions, and tedious and ſtupefying readings 
and recapitulation. It is now proved that 
| there was nothing treaſonable in them: but 
their artful and benumbiny effects youl had 
to deſtroy, or freedom had to fall. 

To you, Mr. Erſkine, truth requires 1 
ſhould particularly addreſs myſelf; and the 
diſtinction I know will give no ſmall plea- 
ſure; to, your kind and dignified fellow-la- 
bourer. I ſaw the tears ſtart in his eyes, I 
heard. the tremulous ſinking of his voice, I 
witneſſed the affections working in his bo- 
ſom, when he attempted, in his eloquent 
and animated ſpeech in the defence of Mr. 
Thelwall, to expreſs his deep ſenſe of your 
virtue. It was a marking trait in his cha- 
racter, which thoſe who know how to | 
eſtimate it will not forget. 

He then will moſt cordially join with n me, 


when JI affirm that the intrepidity with 
22 which 
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which you encountered an embattled hoſt 
of Crown lawyers, whoſe angry brows were 
dark as Erebus, whenever the Bench above 
them decided that the practice of the courts 
was in your favour, was ſuch as I believe 
no pleader in the kingdom could have 
equaſled: that the acumen with which you 
examined witneſſes, Spies I mean and In- 
formers, 'extracting truth from the black 
receſſes of audacious falſehood, wrefting it 
forth and dragging it to light, was no Tels 
admirable; that the diſcrimination with 
which you detected and expoſed, even 
"without wounding, the prevarications not 
of hircd ruffians but of infatuated and pre- 
judiced men, drew applauſe even from your 
© advertaries; and that, by youf knowledge 
of the human heart, you ſo managed the 
Witneſſes for the Crown as to make theſe 
very witnelles prove the injuſtice: and the 
falſehood of the charges brought againſt 
your clients. Various are the traits, in the 14 
courſe of the trials, that mark how emi- 
nently you poſſeſs the qualities J have at- 
tempted to deſcribe, One of theſe cannot 
forbear to cite. A friend who heard it, and 
2 Dion | who 
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who is well ſtudied in the heartof man, par- 


ticularly in its great emotions, ſpeaking of 


it with tranſport has declared that, accom- 


panied by your voice, look, and geſture, it 
was ſublime. While examining the ſpy 


Alexander, who had not you detected him 


might have ſworn away the life of Hardy, 
obſerving his downcaſt countenance and 


ſuddenly interrupting yourſelf, you ex- 
claimed Look at the Jury, fir} Don't 


* look at me: I have ſeen enough of 
e you!” 


The exertions of your genius thus * 


were delightfal : and, had they ended here, 


\ ” k 


would I truſt have ſaved the nation. 
But here they were not to end, Your 
ſpeech in fayour of Hardy, at the.cloſe of 


the evidence for the Crown, was ſuch that 
every creature who witneſled it, young and 
old, never mention it in my hearing but 


with rapture. Accompanied as it was by 


that profound ſenſe of the magnitude of 


the cauſe you had to 'defend, and by that 


| almoſt ſuper-human energy, for ſuch it is 
deſcribed to have been, with which its mo- 
8 mentous conſequences inſpired you, the 
* words 
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words you uttered were engraven on the 
hearts of your hearers ! Their affections 
were expanded, and they glowed with that 
divine enthuſiaſm, in the behalf of juſtice, 
which ſtrength of feeling and genius like 
yours only could infuſe. Sir, you ſaved 
a nation; and a nation's tears, a nation's 
bleſſings, a nation s love, will follow you to 
the grave; and there reſt, in everlaftingly 
fond remembrance, over your aſhes, 

Nor muſt I forget that you, ſir, were the 
man whole : acuteneſs and genius fitted you 
for the momentous office and whoſe 
coura gealone could reſiſt obſtacles that terri- 
fied minds leſs firm, and propenſities more 
im.” Sorry am I to learn that the bar is 
infeſted by a mercenary band, who will not 
whiſper a word in favour of that freedom 
which thoſe who have filk gowns and fur= , | 
red robes to beſtow ſyſtematically diſcounte-. 
nance, They ſhun the unprofitable conteſt, 
They affirm, and deny, and e 
cower, and blow hot and blow cold, as 7 
nod from the powers that be ſhall (59 Uh 3 
obedient and tame fe ra ime, that their turn 
3 may Ws, \ Twelve fru! 

men 


6 
men might have periſhed, nay a Nation 
have periſhed with them, ere one man of 
any ſtanding or command at the bar would 
have moved in their defence. You, ſir, 
was the only exception. Your patriutiſm 
alone was pure enough to diſregard per- 
ſonal views, and momentary adyantage. 
You toiled for a nobler purpoſethan to ren- 
der your children the future ſatraps of, df 
potiſm. Lighted by tho torch of Liberty, 
you ſaw the worthipp ers or Mammon forg- 
ing their own ſhackles. - With a ming te too 
elaſtic, too independent, 100 comprehenſive 
to ſtoop thus baſely, the ſight inſpired you 
with increaſing fortitude ; and you met, the 
ſelect legion of all the Inns and Halls, m ar 
Malled againſt you in dreadful array. "The ey 
advanced upon you, glorying in their num- ; 
bers ; now man by maa, and now, exa, be- 
rated at repulſe, ruſhing forward ina body: 
you faced and fought them all; with va⸗ 
lour unequalled, you fought and conquered 

Shall ! for get the man who fo courageoully 
imitated your daring ; : leſs inured to the 
field, yet eager to ſhare your dangers! 1fI 
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do, may my right hand forget her cunning! 


{ 
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He participated your toils, he was your 
brother in anxiety, and zeal ; and, in lo- 
gical deduction and cloſe reaſoning, ſurely 
not your inferior. If he did not imperiouſly 
reign over the ſenſations, he commanded 
the aſſent of the underſtanding. He, like 
you, had to rapel the poiſoned arrows of 

levy and of law itfelf you mutually made 
| eld, by Which its terrors were averted. 

0 ball, I fay?. How ſhall 1 addreſs 
3 Poſſeſſed of a people's love, a/peo- 
ple ſnatehed by your aid and the fortitude 
of a few from the brink of Navery, cf 


oi 


. and your worth 7 — the | 
triumph you gained and the applauſe be- 
ſtowed upon you was heartfelt, and little 
lefs than univerſal. But it was not mo⸗ | 
mentary, No! Ages to come ſhall, re- 
ſound with its acelamations ! They will be 
heard everlaſtingly: at leaſt While the ae. | 
tions of men as they are ſhall Wa to 
i men as hay muſt, be. , uy 2d 
Tous Horenorr. | 
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A rk. the examination of the Mn "ors 
before the Privy Council, I was; informed ct - "4g | 
of chem had been queſtioned concernin 

their teſtimony had been the truth. O d el 
knew was Mr. Sharp; and being'Convinchl 15 1. 
trial of Mr. Horne. Tooke was over, it was then impoſ- / 
ſible for, Conſtructiye Treaſon to make any farthen at: 
tempts upon me, and foreſeeing that | ſhould be 5 I 
up to be at quitted without 1 withed to deliver 
addrefs' hc is inferred” in this Hattadee. tht Ml 
might produce its full effect, I Was deſirbus of prb- 
cuxing the mot | 80 documents. This 5 


N 0 write following note;  [1GCU DING 
1 2 preſents his compliments to Mr: 1 


$ re is'a rumour that he and others are to 
be called up and acquitted on Monday * requeſts Him 
* therefore, or rather; conjures him, as he loyes the 
7 of e 10 n him with a correct 
tement of the evidence e ave, immediate] 

« if poſſible by the are. if Mr. Sharp 10 — 
* other perſon who” gave ebldence before th Ky ASL 
Council "concerning /MiifHolcroft, he will be ane 
© ly obliged if he will inform him. 

* Newgate, Nov. 2gth, at noon, 1794.” 
| "cM To 


Wo 
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To this the anſwer ſubjoined was returned; which 
having n in part, it is 8 00 I ſhould inſert in- 
tire, 

Copy from my ICE which I ſigned at the 
Privy Council.“ The Society for Conſtitutional 
© Information adjourned and left the Delegates in the 
room; the moſt gentlemanlike perſon (of the Corre- 
% {pounding Society) took the chair, and talked about 
* an equal repreſentation of the people, and putting an 
& end to war. Holcroft talked about the powers of 
« the human mind This is the whole that I fagn- 
* ed. The patticulars I remember of that converſation 
© are | believe nearly as follow : Mr. Holcroft talked 
a great deal about peace; of his being againſt any 
© violent or coercive means, that were uſually reſorted 
© to; againſt our  fellow-creatures ; urged the more 
powerful operation of philoſophy and reaſon; to 
* convince man of his errors; and ſaid, that he would 
diſarm his greateſt enemy, by tlioſe means, and op- 
pꝑoſe his fury. Spoke alſo about truth being power- 
ful, &c. &c. and gave advice to the above effect ta 
the Delegates preſent, who all ſeemed to agree, às no 
perſon preſent oppoſed his arguments. This conver- 
ſation laſted better than an hour, and we departed. 
The next time the Delegates met, Holeroft was 
« preſent... This is the ſubſtance, of what I remember 
6 of that converiation.  .,... i Lo. age 11 daily 11 8 

Before the Grand Jury, I mentioned Mr. Hol- 

« groſt's diſpoſition and Fomrerlagion, when, wg met, 
about reaſoning men out of ther. errors. He was; a 
{ fort of natural quaker, and was for the peaceable 

means 
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means that philoſophy and reaſon pointed out, to 
* convince mankind, He was againſt violence of all 
kinds; but did not believe in the ſecret impulſes of 
* the Spirit, like the Quakers. 

I think it neceſſary to acquaint my friend Hol- 
© croft, that notice will be taken (to oppoſe my teſti- 
mony) of the words that paſſed at my houſe, when I 
© was in cuſtody, between the officer and Holcroft—of 
© his telling the man he was a liar; it was an impudent 
lie; which occaſioned, I underſtand, two men being 
placed over me the next day, they conceiving it a de- 
* ſign on our part to affront the man, to produce vio- 
* lence; and favour my eſcape. | This I believe will be 
©, urged by the Counſel for the Cron, to deffroy my 
c evidence in Holcroft's favour . Holcroft muſt pro- 
cure ocher perſons, who have heard him reprobate 
war and yiolence, and oppoſe truth, reaſon, and phi- 
© lofophy: I believe Tooke, Godwin, and Adams, 
4 2 n to chat effect. 

W. SHARP.? 

e LA 16 the laſt . may be ſeen, in 
my letter to the Attorney General. I ſhall only add, 
that I very ſincerely diſapprove the word liar, or any 
other word which has an aggravating tendency ; and 
that, if the occaſion on which I uſed that word did not 
juſtify the action, I wiſh it to meet all the cenſure it 
deſerves. I have conſcientiouſly related the mne 
with which it was uſed by me. | : 

H IM banonnam | II. 161% 201. not 

Tur following curious aueh wigs commu- 
nicated'to me, by a nn whoſe eä and 
13 169] ih 10t 26 1 4 Rift) perſpicuity 
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perſpievity in ſtating facts have been eminently bene- 
ficial to the cauſe of reform, and to whom the Nation 
is highly indebted for the very eſſential part he took in 
drawing up the ſtate of the repreſentation of Englancl 
and Wales, which was publſhed by the Scciety of the 
Friends of the People. In the following Detence, I 
have endeayoured to give a ſketch of the corruptions 
of Parliament, and have offered ſome conjectures on 
the oligarchical organization which, if not prevented, 
is — to reſult. The annexed documents contain 
enumerations pointedly in favour of my whole argu- 
ment. The power of the Crown can only counteract 
the influence of the Peerage by ſwelling its lilt. The 
Commons i is proved to be the creature of their own 
cieating. By weakening each other, they mult fall; 
and from their downfall a new order of things muſt in 
| ſeine form or other ariſe, ſhould the prefent pertina- 
— cious reſiſtance to innovation, that is to 8 ge for 
the better, be continued. 
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Ar the King's acceſſion, the total number of the 
+{+ +, Peerage: (excluſive of Princes of the Blood, 
Biſhops, and Scotch Peers) was 19 


At the preſent day it is e r 47 
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From the year 1700 to | the year 1761, the total 


Cy 


„ number of new Peers created (excluſive of. 
"" Princes, Peereſics, and Lords called up by fo 
Mt 4 + 
mons) _ i - 87 
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From the year 1761 to the year 1795, the total 
- Humber of neu Peers created (ſubject to the 
ſame exceptions as above) wass 87 
His preſent Majeſty therefore has and as 
many Peers, in thirty- four years, as his three pre- 
deceſſors did, in a period of almoſt twice the 
length | 


The total number of Peers created, ſince the "Y 


1700, is e 174 
Ot which number there Sk been 3 fas | 
1783 no leſs than — 


In other words, in about a ninth part of the de 
Mr. Pitt has created a fourth part of the num- 
| or, comparing the number created by 
Mr. Pitt (44) with the total created i in the pre- 
ſent reign (87) it appears that he has induced 
. bis Majeſty io create more in eleven years than 
his predeceſſors in office could induce him to 
create in twenty -three I. 

| '-4 | 
V ich reſpect to the election influence poſſeſſed by 
the Houſe of Lords, it appears by the Report of the 

-* Friends of the People to be as follows: | 
* (N. B. This Repott, having been publiſhed nearly 
IHE three years without being proſecuted, anſwered, or even. 
contradicted, and the ſubſtance of it ſtanding upon he 

Journals of the Houſe of Commons, may now be fairly 

e as authentic in point of fatts. 1 


0 Seventyreight | Peers return e to ſerve in 
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Of which number the Peers created in the preſent 
reign retui > = — 48 
- The progreſs of this encroachment will appear 


more alarming. when it is ſtated that 1: 
The Peers created during eleven years, ending in in 
1772, return to Parliament Ans — 6 
The Peers created during eleven years, ending in 
1783. return to Parliament "i 1d wild 


The Peers created during eleven years, ending in 
1794, return to Parliament — 233 


N. B. This is excluſive of the metabers returned by 
Scotch Peers who have beep created Engliſh Peers. I 
apprehend the number to be at leaſt 10 ; but I never 
could get a return of the Patronage in Scotland. The 
late creation of Peers and their patronage is included in 
the above, taken from what i in the Report of the Friends 
of the People i is called the Patronage of Commoners. 
1 
The total N of the preſent Houſe of Lords, 


after deducting Minors and Catholics, who bare 5 
3 261 


9 


19 to en Of dt number Ac 


Hue been put into the Houſe of Lords by web 1 


preſent Majeſty, in the conſtitutional and neceſc 
— 


fury exerciſe of his prerogative, ity 
”* a Fn = — 4 HRC 2 | 2 


Princh af the Blood, made Peers by the e 
according to long eſtabliſned cuſtom - 4 
Hereditary Engliſh Peers who belong to his Ma- 


jeſty's houſehold FF 
Hereditary 
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Nereditary Engliſh Peers who belong to the' 
Prince of Wales's houſehold — Sl 
Hereditary Engliſh Peers who _ to her Ma- 
jeſty's houſehold = Et 23 
Hereditary Engliſh Peers, who hold great offices 
during pleaſure under the King 8 
Elected by the Scotch Peers, the majority of whom 
are notoriouſſy under influence = 18 
Have been put into the Houſe of Lords by he 
King, and are not included in the aboye— 57 


- 4 ; # j 


132 
Thereſore 132 of the preſent Houfe of Lords e puſh 
not fall under the deſcription of hereditary 1 | 
| independent, Tt appears from the above, that | 
"the hereditary Peers not holdii ing A amount | T 
only to = - N 129 
Leaving thoſe named by the King — by the 
Scotch Peers, or influenced 7 whe - 19 5 a 8 
majority of — - 32 5 
N. B. In the preceding table, the ſons of Nene Cre- 
ated by his preſent Majeſty, are conſidered as Heredi- 
tary Noblemen. With reſpect to the number of Here- 
ditary Peers holding places, or enjoying pepſions; I 
have no doubt that it might be very conſiderably in- 
creaſed ; but as to ſhew any majority was ſufcient 
DT my, purpoſe, 1 haye not been anxious about it. 
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ADVER- 


ADVERTISEMENT. 


WHILE impriſoned in Newgate, though 
thoroughly perſuaded I ſhould never be tried, 
T yet thought it à very ſerious duty to prepare 
' for my Defence. That which follows was 
accordingly written during my confinement, 
end ſhould be read under the ſuppoſition that | 
the trial had proceeded, the witneſſes had 
been heard, and that the pleadings of my coun- . 


fel were lle. fer under this Lal. 
it was compoſed p 


5 5 5 . 
Jan. 25th, 179. x 
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THE crime of which There ſtand accuſed” 
I conſider as one of the higheſt which 
man can commit. It is the crime of medi- 
tating and conſpiring to have recourſe to 
arms and violence: a crime that has the 
greateſt tendency to inflame multitudes, de- 
prive them of reaſon, and excite them to all 
the horrors of war; which is a ſtate the moſt 
deſtructive and the moſt unnatural to man. 
I truſt the Court and the Jury, therefore, 
will afford me a patient and an attentive 
hearing, while I endeavour to ſhew the ex- 
treme injuſtice that has been done me; 
that I may be reſtored to fociety without 
being deprived of any part of that utility 
which ſo intimately depends on a character 
432440 $ unim= 


%) 
unimpeachable, and a mind actuated by 
virtuous intention. 

Points of Law have already been moſt 
ably argued; and, if they had not, my ſtu- 
dies have not qualified me to treat of Law 
in the detail. It is voluminous, complex, 
and contradictory. Either I miſtake, or, it 
is the very oppoſite to the ſimple uniformity 
of Juſtice, And here it is my duty to re- 
mind you, Gentlemen of the Jury, that the 
very eflence of your office is to conſider the 
Juſtice, I ſay, the Juſtice of this and of every 
eaſe that comes before you ; and, whenever 
Law is contrary to Juſtice, ſtudiouſly to 
Preſerve your minds untainted by its per- 
plexities, and unbiaſſed by its dogmas. I 
have much to ſay ; but, remembering that 
not only my life but the lives of all future 
men to whom this caſe ſhall be brought as 
a precedent are at ſtake, 1 am perſuaded 
you will not think the duty of liſtening 
to my exculpation too ſevere, Arraigned 
thus ſolemnly, my defence againſt a charge 
of ſo deep a dye muſt be no leſs ſolemn. 

It is the nature of accuſation to alarm all 
| r 
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ſociety, and render the individual accuſed 
univerſally ſuſpected. The benevolence he 
uſed to meet 1s fled from every face; he is 
avoided ; the ſweets of ſocial intercourſe are 
denied; his functions are ſuſpended, his 
utility 1s cut off, and his moral exiſtence, 
the power of doing good, is always pal- 
fied, and often deſtroyed, 

The effects of accuſation, at this moment, 
are ten-fold pernicious. The preſent crifis 
has produced a degree of acrimony between 
. contending parties, that is pregnant with 
miſchief : acrimony unexampled perhaps 
ſince the proſcribing days of Sylla and Cæ- 
far. How is this deſolating ſpirit to be ap- 
peaſed ? Can it be by accuſation, rafhly 

made, obſtinately continued, and, I will not 

fay proſecuted with malignity, but, I muſt 
ſay proſecuted by all the methods which 
men have been accuſtomed to aſcribe to 
that odious principle? What is it, at this 
_ fearful moment, that prompts and precipi- 
tates men to violence? Violence that per- 
haps may blind them to an approaching 
mas of miſery; and rendering them furious, 
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may plunge them in that frantic and pell- 
mell deſtruction which we ali deprecate, all 
dread, and all abhor? It is his fatal ſpirit 
of acrimony : aſpiritwhich raſhneſs engen- 
dered, paſſion has envenomed, and mutual 
obſtinacy renders mutually atrocious. 

Gentlemen, theſe are tremendous times! 
This is a tremendous. occaſion! And an 
unjuſt ſentence will be followed by tre- 
mendous conſequences ! Not on account 
of perſonal worth ; for individuals, taken 
ſeparately, are but inſects; on each of 
which Power might ſet its foot, and de- 
clare them noxious from the want of lei- 
ſure and inclination to ſtudy their uſe. No: 
it is becauſe ſuch unjuſt deciſions tend to in- 
creaſe that unrelenting animoſity, that ſa- 
vage : hatred, which already rages inthe pub- 
lic mind. _ my 

For my own part, as Iwill not | 

merely contend that I am innocent, but 
that I have aimed at being highly virtu- 
ous. For this purpoſe, I have 1 1 
cipal points to prove: ler 
1. That I was actuated by . mo- 


tives ; v ; was theenemy of force ; and, — 9 
quently 
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quently, did not compaſs or imagine the 
death of the King, or of any human being, 
This will prove me guiltleſs of the black 
charge brought againſt me, | 
2. That it is the duty of every man, who 
perceives the miſchiefs reſulting from the 
preſent ſtate of repreſentation, to endeavour 
to effect a reform; and you all know, Gen- 
tlemen, that a conſcientious diſcharge of 
duty is the reſult of ſentiments of virtue, 
I know no method that will ſo effectually 
convince you how fincerely ] am the friend 
of benevolence, and the enemy of coercion, 
or force, as by detailing the facts and argu- 
ments by which T have myſelf been con- 
vinced: nor can I by any other means ſo 
ſatisfactorily prove to you how unequivo- 
cally I am a friend to reform, as by remind- 
ing you of what the preſent ſtate of repre- 
ſentation in this kingdom is, and what are 
its conſequences. To theſe points then _ 
once more entreat your patient, ſtrict, and 
conſcientious attention. 
I ſhall begin with coercion: and, as I ſhall 
n occaſion to uſe the term, I re- 
non uf | queſt 


1 
ne! 
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queſt you, Gentlemen, carefully to recollegt 
that, by coercion, I mean that force which 
obliges a man to act or ſuffer without the 
conſent, and contrary to the deciſion, of his 
underſtanding. e | 


No man I imagine will or can approve 


coercion, unleſs it be to counteract or pre- 


vent crime. We have therefore to enquire, 


what 1s crime ? 
Crime is unjuſt intention carried into ef- 


fect. 


It is the nature of crime to begin with in- 
dividuals, but to expand and communicate 


to the whole, To injure one man is to give 


an example of injury to all men: violence 


produces violence; anda fir ſt vice is followed 
by a train of vices, the contagion of which 


quickly infects the whole community. 
It is likewiſe the nature of crime to injure 


him by whom it is committed, It renders 


him ſuſpected, dreaded, and odious; and he 
can only be countenanced in proportion as 
the wicked example he gives is followed : "oP 
that is, by. an increaſe of danger to himſelf 


and all mankind. If the injury of which'he 
is 


0 


is guilty be returned with exceſs, we are 
then accuſtomed by compariſon to exone- 
. though in reality his crime is in- 
creaſed a hundred fold: for, whileof two or 
two millions of crimes his may appear to be 
the leaſt, it is more fatal than any of thoſe 
of which it is the origin. All the crimes of 
a deſtructive war originate with him who 
firſt conceived that war, 

Selfiſhneſs is emphatically the characteriſ- 
tic of crime: for the miſtaken man, who 
does a wrong act with a view to the good of 
others and without a retroſpect to his own, 
is certainly acting from virtuous intention. 
Suppoſing his action to be baneful, his 

mind has the attribute of virtue. 

Since therefore the ſelfiſh criminal com- 
mits the greateſt injury againſt himſelf, 
whom he intended to benefit, and the diſ- 
intereſted criminal is in like manner act- 
ing under miſtake, it follows that all crime 
is error of the underſtanding. | 

Crime therefore is ignorance: which is 
p the abſence or want of knowledge. Conſe- 
quently, and this is oneof the moſt import- 
| tant 
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ant of truths, knowledge is the ſole means 
by which crime can be prevented. 

If this reaſoning be juſt, it follows that to 
attempt to prevent crime by coercion is an 
error of the underſtanding : or, in other 
words, i is itſelf alſo crime. 5 

This may be elucidated by an inquiry in- 
to the nature and conſequences of puniſh- 
ment : which! is one of the moſt important 
branches of coercion. 

Puniſhment is the infliction of pain and 
diſgrace; generally ſpeaking, either by the 
-permiſſion or at the inſtigation of ſociety ;, 
ſometimes purpoſing to reform the criminal. 
and at others not; for criminals are fre- 
quently put to death ; but always with an 
intent to prevent crime. 

That to puniſh a man for being virtuous | 
would be to commit injuſtice needs no 
proof. Puniſhment therefore can only con- 
cern itſelf with real or ſuppoſed erime. "EM 

It has already been proved that all crime 
is error of the underſtanding ; and, that, 11 

Knowledge is the ſole means by which 


crime can be prevented. By knoylege, is 
here 
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here underſtood moral knowledge; or the 
communication of thoſe facts which teach 
men to generate happineſs and prevent mi- 
ſery. The more we examine the colffe-. 
quences of puniſhment, the more we ſhall 
be convinced how incapable it is of com- 
municating this kind of knowledge. 
Had puniſhment been an effectual means 

for preventing crime, as ſoon as puniſh- 
ment had been begun crime muſt wy deen 
on the decreaſe. wy 

This effect however is not produced; for 
men continue, from the introduction of pu- 
niſhment to the preſent hour, to be impri- 
ſoned, pilloried, whipped, and hanged. 
Fear, falſehood, revenge, and deſperation 
are the vices which puniſhment produces; ; 
and even revenge and deſperation are not 
ſo deſtructive as fear and falſehood. 

Fear confuſes, diſtracts, and debili- 


$A 4 


tates the mind. To prevent crime, we 


muſt communicate knowledge. Now the 
thing moſt eſſential for the acquirement of 
Knowledge is that the mind ſhould be clear, 


and gndiftorbee; and, for the practice of 
mY T the 


6146) 
the virtues taught by I that it 
ſhould poſſeſs fortitude, 5 
With reſpect to the practice of fallebood, 
it tlaches man not only to conceal from 
others, but from himſelf, his various devia- 
tions from rectitude; and the more fuc- 


ceſsfully he practices this deceit, the more 


audacious and enterprizing he becomes. 
Let us once OO ede to W * 


. {ſi} C1 a 
„What are the effects wy minis 
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What but: inevitably to create a ſchool for | 


the exerciſe of the arts of falſchood ; where 
the hiſtory of its tranſactions is read with 
delight, and repeated for the encouragement 
and inſtruction of every novice ?: Each tale 
has its hero ; arduous taſks are undertaken; 
conſequences are foreſeen, and guarded-a- 
gainſt; fortitude and preſence of mind, for 
the perpetration of crime, are cheriſned and 
rendered habitual ;- and plans, connected, 
daring, and ſucceſsful, are laid, by which 
their authors, with only a ſmall change of 
circumſtances, would have gained immor- 
tal fame. Such ſeminaries are our common 
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jails; and ſuch are the heroes they daily 
produce, and daily dehver up, to men paid 
and authorized to inflict on them varieties 
of diſgrace, puniſhment, and death. When 
a man, from the perverſity of his under- 
ſtanding, has committed his firit crime, he 
is immediately ſent to priſon, according to 
law; that is, Law dooms him to the ſociety 
of men, whoſe underſtandings are in a ſtill 
more perverted ſtate than his own. Law, 
which: is emphatically ſtiled the wiſdom of 
ages, does this! How would common-ſenſt 
act? Common- ſenſe would inſtantly con- 
ſign the criminal to the ſuperimtendenee 
and admonition of the wiſeſt and moſt vir- 
tuous men the nation could boaſt. Men 
capable of great erimes are, almoſt without 
exception, men of extraordinary: energy 
and enterpriae; and ſuch men, thus bene- 
volently treated and inſtructed, would be- 
come as active and indefdtigable, in good, 
as they had been daring md reſtleſs in evil. 
The criminal woukl:be trums formed to the 
ſage. Let even this pernieious practice 
of the law is ontdone bythelaw. A man 
elisſ 1 2 need 


. ( [9s 
need not be criminal to be ſent to priſon; 
he need only be accuſed: and, however in- 
nocent he may enter, he muſt have more 
than common virtue if he do not come 
out guilty. Such is coercion, ſuch is pu- 
niſhment. | 
Puniſhment therefore is inefficient : it 
cannot extirpate crime: this can only be 
effected by the communication of know- 
ledge. Hence, 
It ãs the duty nbi to inſtruc: but, 
It is the practice of mankind: to punith. 
Io inſtruct is to increaſe the well n 
of ſociety, . 
n hilt is to nals the : mie of 
oęist . / 
But therimaſt pernicious: <p 
that reſults to ſociety is the following: | 
Injuſtice is of a nature ſo defryftinees 
well being, that men cannot endure it, with- 
out endeavours to provide againſt it in 
future. No, by ſubſtituting a falſe mode 
of correction, puniſhment, they have loſt 
ſight of the true mode, knowledge; and 
thus they have loſt what would liave been 


( 149 ] 1 
an inceſſant motive with them to propagate 
that very thing itſelf, knowledge; by which 
alone their well being can be ſecured and 
improved. 1 

The contradictions that n fn is 
ſyſtem of violence are endleſs. In one and 
the ſame breath the moraliſt recommends 
ſincerity and ſecrecy: thoughnotwo things 
can be moreincompatiblewith and deſtruc- 
tive of each other. He claſſes them among 
the moſt eminent virtues; though one of 
them cannot but be a pernicious vice, for 
they are oppoſites in the extreme. Where 
ſecrecy is ſincerity cannot be: and where 
ſincerity is ſecrecy can have no exiſtence. 
Nothing can be more demonſtrable; for, to 
ſpeak with perfect ſincerity there muſt be 
no reſerve: but, if only a part of the truth 
be told, a part muſt be reſerved: therefore 
to ſpeak only a part of the truth is not to 
ſpeak with perfect ſincerity. 
The virtue of habitual ſincerity is th 
[ptavedt for, all men are agreed that to pre- 
vent injuſtice: is a virtue: now, injuſtice 


cannot be committed till it be firſt conceived 
448 | in 
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in thought : therefore, to conceal thought 
is to conceal that by. which the means of. 
preventing injuſtice would be moſt effec- 
tually ſupplied. 

How contrary to. this is the coercive 
principle of law; which prohibits, by pains 
and penalties, the publication of thought! 
Like : an odious and a wicked tyrant, it pu- 


niſhes ſeditious writings; nay, more, ſedi- 


tious words: that is, it impoſes, under pains 
and penalties, a ſyſtem of lying, or ſup- 
preſſing. the genuine ſentiments of our 
mind; and thus the, moit pernicious of all 
| vices 1 18 eſtabliſhed, by law, a, part of our 
education. Thus men, if they have erro- 
neous opinions, are forbidden, that which 
alone can procure : a remedy for, this worſt 
of diſeaſes; and thus the venom of, falſer 
hood, being forcibly pent up in the mind, 
lies rankling there; till it burſts forth with 
ſuch peſtilential virulence as not only to de - 
ſtroy its parent but to infect all ſociety. 
The farther we purſue theſe inquiries the. 
more we hall be convinced that Punuh+ 
ment is the foe of knowledge. i is deſtruc- 


tive 


* 
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tive of liberty; is incompatible with Jub- 
tice; and that it engenders crime, multiplies 
miſery, and murders intellect and 1 its $ cer: 
gies according to law, 2 

Gentlemen, what I have ſaid i is but 4 
feeble ſketch of this deſolating principle; ; 
which I cannot contemplate without ſhud- 
dering at the miſchief it produces, and 
feeling how totally inadequate not only wy 
powers but thoſe of any exiſting being are 
to detail its black and bloody annals. ' It is 
by relieving my heart of this oppreſſive 
load, by attempting to ſhew men how miſe- 
rably they are miſtaken, and by zealous 
and inceſſint endeavours to perſuade them 
to benevolence, that I have ſo Wa 
their prejudices as to have ſubjected myſe 
to the foul charge with which T here ſtand, 
disfigured, and at iſſue for life or death. 
Oh could 1 but worthily treat the grand 
ſyſtem of Benevolence for which 1 con- 
tend, ccquld 1 but call to your recollection 
the innutmerable facts, with which you are 
all acquainted, that demonſtrate ! its ; power 
of increafing the happineſs of man, ſhould 
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then indecd rejoice at the opportunity now | 
afforded me; and, wholly difregarding per- 
ſonal danger, ſhould exult in being the or- 
gan of Truth and the benefactor of the 
human race. Urfequal however as J feel 
myſelf to a ſubject ſo gigantic, I feel with 
ſtill ſuperior force that it is my duty to ex- 
ecute the taſk to the beſt of my ability. I 
ſhall endeavour therefore to diſcover what 
true benevolence is, to trace its conſequen- 
ces, and to demonſtrate their reality. 
Benevolence is the very oppoſite of 

crime : it is Juſt intention carried into ef- 

n t 5 Ces 
Lam well aware how ſtrenuouſly the 

advocates for coercion contend that pu- 
niſhment is benevolent ; and that puniſh- 
ment itſelf is juſt intention carried in- 
to effect. I truſt I have already proved 
the falſity of this aſſertion; which, if falſe, 
is rendered fatal by being ſuppoſed to be 
true; for, were it not ſo ſuppoſed; it could 
not be endured. - Extending the inquiry 
a little farther, we are obliged to aſk hat 
is puniſhment, but the infliction of pain? 
And 


- 7 
And does any human being, while ſuffer- 
ing pain, contemplate the benevolence of 
that agent who is exerciſing himſelf in in- 
flicting pain? The ſtroke of the axe, that ſe- 
vers the head from the body, certainly brings 
no ſuch conviction : as little does the laſh of 
the whip; or the locks, bolts, and bars, that 
prevent the emaciated and life · weary pri- 
ſoner from partaking of that air and exer- 
ciſe which would reſtore him to health, 
freedom, and well being. 19h 97 
The infliction of pain, it is ſaid, induces 
the patient to recollect and deeply fix in his 
memory the miſtakes which occaſioned pu- 
niſhment ; and, that he may avoid pain, he 
will carefully avoid miſtake.” This is 2 
ſtrange error; for it ſuppoſes that thelaſh 
of the whip actually does communicate 
knowledge. Otherwiſe, how is a man 
whipped enabled better to avoid miſtake, 
in future, than he was before he was whip- 
ped? The law indeed includes the abſur- 
dity of ſuppoſing that all men are fully in- 
formed of all crimes, their tendency, and 
extent. If it did not, its tyranny would 
1478 U | | be 
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be hateful even to thoſe who at preſent moſt 
tenacioully aſſert its benignity. To prove 
the error of this fiction would be loſs of time. 
So voluminous and complex is law that no 
learned profeſſor in this court, in this king- 
dom, or that ever exiſted, can remember 
its contents: ſo perplexed are its precepts 
that they are for ever varying: and fo ſelf- 
contradictory are its precedents that they 
have deſtroyed all certainty ; and advo- 
cates the moſt able, judges the moſt up- 
right, and juries the moſt conſcientious, 
when once entangled in its intricacies, are 
in continual danger of exonerating the vi- 
cious, and condemning the guiltleſs. Why 
is this High Court nov- ſolemnly aſſembled 3. 
Oh miſery to be remembered! This High. 
Court is now ſitting, robed in all its folem-. 
nities and all its terrors, not to try me and | | 
my fellow victims to this ſyſtem of confu- 
ſion according to any definite and already 
declared principle; but, to make an ex- 
periment on the perplexities which Sta- 
tute Law, Precedent Law, and Conſtruc- 1 
tive Law ſo amply afford! And on this 

rotten 
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rotten thread have the lives of twelve men, 
for days, and weeks, and months, been 
pending. If this be juſtice, if this be be- 
nevolence, if this be not the moſt violent 
exerciſe of the fundamentally erroneous 
ſyſtem of coercion, I muſt then confeſs my- 
ſelf utterly ignorant of that juſtice, that 
benevolence, which I had propoſed to my- 
ſelf as the grand guides of human action. 
Gentlemen, I have already had and ſhall 
again have occaſion, in the courſe of my 
defence, to point out abuſes that ſeem ſo 
incorporated in ſociety that todeſtroy them 
will perhaps appear to involve the deſtruc- 
tion of ſociety itſelf, Of theſe radical 
abuſes, coercion is the chief; and law, co- 
ercion, and puniſhment, we find to be all 
parts of a common ſyſtem, Now, though 
I hope I have demonſtrated to you that 
where law, where coercion, where puniſh- 
ment is miſery muſt be; yet, I ſuſpect 
that, in thought, you have aſked, with 
terror . mingled perhaps with contempt, 
What! would you throw open the priſon 
ce doors, and let looſe a torrent of villains, 
* U 2 * rob- , 
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** robbers, and murderers ? Is that your be- 
Fc nevolent your wiſe advice?“ -I anſwer, 

No: and for this plain reaſon ; becauſe 
mankind, inſtead of poſſeſſing the energy 
and virtue neceſſary to adopt ſuch a plan, 
would deem him a madman by whom it 
ſhould be propoſed, But I conjure man- 
Kind to examine the principle ; and; if 


Puniſhment be an evil, to keep this princt- 


"PR continually j in view, by which they will 
be prevented from making new laws for 
the inflicting of new pains and penalties ; ; 
and will be prompted to repeal the old, as 
% PREP as the ſtate of publie nftruc- 
tion will render it ſafe. Ves, Gentlemen, 
„ requeſt you will remember that this is the 
whole which the reform here inſiſted on re- 
Juires. I requeſt you to keep in mind that 
however far the principles may progreſ- 
ſively lead, I inſiſt only on following them, 
now or at any time, to the limits which 
the wiſeſt men of the nation ſſiall deem to 
be ſecure. Do not call me a vifionaty, or 

an. enthuſiaſt, becauſe] affirm that Happi- 
neſs begets happineſs; that a firſt good 
F ee Clotlt leads 
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leads to a ſecond, a ſecond to a third, a 
third toa fourth, and ſo on everlaſtingly. 
Examine whether the principles for which 
I contend be true; and, if they be, follow 
truth as far as you can diſtinctly perceive 
it, and clearly comprehend its operations. 
Do not fear that ſuch a diſpoſition ſhould 
lead you aſtray, * 
To proceed: What is the juſt inten⸗ 
tion in which benevolence conſiſts; and 
O ewe is it carried into effect? The juſt in- 
tention which conſtitutes benevolence is to 
increaſe the well-being of man; and, in- 
ſtead of inflicting, to relieve him from pain. 
The mode of effecting this intention is by 
attentively inquiring into the nature and 
cCauſe of ſuffering: by alleviating it with 
every imaginable remedy; and by that 
aſſuaging conſolation which a kind heart 
and an intelligent mind alone can afford. 
1 Hlo effectual is this lenient balm! How 
A [Pf the criminal, who by his miſtakes 
has involved himſelf in ſufferings, to be 
iq 6 after this method ! How does he 
0; Frvere, how love the hand that adminiſters 
relief! There is not a man on earth whoſe 
plea- 
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heart is ſo depraved as not to dilate with 
pleaſure, under the exertions and-influence 
of enlightened benevolence. It is welcomed 
by the fooliſh and the wiſe, the wicked and 
the good. Nature 1s only lovely under its 
auſpices, and man is never ſo conſcious of 
his capacity for virtue as when his heart 
teems with benevolence. 

.B or, my own part, here I ſtand : the'dag- 
geris drawn, thearm uplifted, andtheſtroke 
aimed at my heart. Is it any want of bene- 
volence to endeavour to arreſt the blow ? 
What matters it to me, whether the aſſaſſin 
be a real being, or that imaginary murderer 
the Laws That phantom, under whoſe form 
a hue and cry is raiſed to hunt me to perdĩi- 
tion. And what kind of man is it that is 
dragged to the ftake, and ſurrounded with 
the inflammable faggots of Suſpicion, Falſe 
Alarm, and atrocious Calumay ? Is it one 
who 1 is a friend to the force of arms? A 
preacher of violence? An inſtigator to civil 
war? No; it is a man whoſe words and 
actions have been uniformly and ſtrenuouſſy 
combined to propagate peace: a 1 us 
not with the cant of hired, hypocriſy; but 
4 3 
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from the deep conviction of principle, has 
been warning men againſt the horrors of 


that ſpirit of perſecution and hatred” into 


which he ſaw all parties fo eager to plunge, 
Yes, from deep rooted long meditated 
principle, Benevolence has been my ſyſtem. 
An undeviating unſhaken friend to reform, 
or I ſhould not now have held my life 
jeopardy ; but profoundly convinced that 
every act of force, or violence, is contrary 
to reform; contrary to general and indivi- 
dual happineſs; and big with deſtruction 
to its agents of all parties; the ſtumblingꝰ 
block of all ages, and to remove which it 
is the duty of all men to exert t every fa- 
culty of the:foul, 10 © 0s 
Should doubts ſtill be chtertabtekbf the 
truth of theſe principles, I have only to re- 
mark that I imagine it cannot be that you, 
Gentlemen of the Jury, ſhould not perceive 
at preſent how deeply I, at leaſt, am con- 
vinced of their ſolidity. I will then leave 
it with your own conſeiences how far it is 
poſſible for a man holding theſe principles, I 
inceſſantly promulgating them as I have 
done, and in the general tenor of my actio . 


regulating my conduct by them, tocompaſs 
or 
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or imagine the death of the king and its 
conſequences: an act which I never did 
nor ever can imagine; which, for the rea- 
ſons'alreatly given, I hold in utter abomi- 
nation; and which rather than compafs 
myſelf, or connive at in others, if L had a 
thouſand lives I would fuffer a thiouſünd 
nenne en NIE £3) 
Thie principles I have developed, and th 
witneſſes woſe examination you habe heard 
in Proof that I have long held and long 
acted upon theſe principles, cannot I think 
but be fufficient to convince you, Gemſemen 
of the Jury, that not the moſt mite ta- 
of treaſon can attach itſelf ti me. Births 
is not fufficient. I (eek to be uſeful te man- 
Kind 4 large portion of whom Will Amagine 
that, though not guilty of treuſon / I have 
bern meddling in matters that do not eb 
dern me. An opinion of this Kind Was In- 
duced men. who cannot but beayh6lly unge- 
quainted with my character and &ndudtzts 
calumriate me in various ways: he Ne 
papers, commonly called miniſte pal have 
| heaped obloquy on me and nyaweithygh, 
which, however great may be my miſtakes 
dr their defects, have conſtantly had the good 
of 
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of mankind for their object. Theſe preju- 
dices have purſued me in public and in pri- 
vate; to the Theatre, to the Council-cham-, 
ber, to Priſon, and to Judgment, Yes, Gen- 
tlemen, ſince I have been in priſon, various 
newſpapers, by various means, have endea- 
voured to excite or keep alive thoſeprej judi- 
ces againſt me which party ſpirit alone could 
generate. Gentlemen, I ſhould not notice 
ſuch trifling, ſuch miſtaken and immoralat- 
tempts to traduce me, but that you may 
perceive how neceſſary it is that a man, in 
myſituation, ſhould come forth, after a trial 
thus ſolemn, unſpotted and fully reſtored 
to his former utility. Yes, thus awfully 
called upon, it becomes me to aſſert, and 
conſequently to prove, that I am ſomething 
more than innocent; and that 1am now, 
have been, and, if juſtice be done me, again 
ſhall be, actively virtuous. This inevitably 
requires me to detail to this court, and to 
the kingdom, what have been my reaſons 
for concurring with and aiding thoſe, men 
who have endeavoured to agen a reform 
of parliament. pd hq 
Arm vert 2d- (6 Why. 
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Why are my powers thus feeble? Can 
it be that the ſingle word Parliament will 
not excite in you all thoſe ſenſations which. 
have ſo often rent my boſom, at the fore- 
ſight of evils which ſuch a ſyſtem, if not 
timely, peaceably, and conſcientiouſly pu- 
rified, muſt produce? Gentlemen, by the 
love of your children, relations, and friends, 
by the love of your country, by the love of 
the human race, I conjure you to liſten 
patiently, attentively, and I again repeat 
conſcientiouſly, to the momentous truths 
I am, about to ſtate. The trumpet of alarm 
has been ſounded againſt reformers, Hear 


what reformers haye to ſay in their own 
defence. 164[1664..4094UP 
It i is a fact, Gentlemen, of public no- 
tariety, that a ſociety called the Friends of 
the people; a ſociety ſo honoured in its 
members and, ſo reſpectable for ĩts patri- 
otic and peaceful exertions that detraction 
has  farcely ventured to tax its purityn. I 
ſay, it is well known that this ſociety, af- 
ter a laborious ſerutiny that will for ever | 
be en ee in m annals off 
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this country, drew up and publiſhed a State 
of the Repreſentation of England and 
Wales. On this authority they founded 
a petition, at once firm, decorous, and de- 
ciſive. The petitioners there ſtate, in ex- 
preſs terms, that the number of repreſen- 
te tatives aſſigned to the different Counties 
«* is groſsly diſproportioned to their com- 
e parative extent, population, and trade; 
* that the elective franchiſe is partially and 
e unequally diſtributed; that the right of 
voting is regulated by no uniform or 
« rational principle; that by the ancient 
laws and ſtatutes of this kingdom, fre- 
« quent parliaments ought to be held; 
« that! from theſe combined defects ariſe 
<'thole'ſeenes of confuſion, ltigation, and 
ye: expence, which ſo diſgrace the name of 
© free repreſentation ; ; that tumults, diſor- 
dert, outrages, and perjury, are the dread- 

ce ful attendants on conteſted elections; 
« that returning officers exerciſe diſcretion- 
© ary powers with the moſt groſs partiali- 
«ty, and the moſt ſcandalous corruption; 


* that adiſputed ſeat in parliament has been 
7 X 2 « known 
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e xn to ooſt one of the parties no leſs 
C than fifty thouſand pounds; that appeals 
A againſt falſe returns are a freſh ſource of 
& expence, maintained at the average ſum 
Leto each party of a hundred pounds per 
day; that the attornies” bill alone of one 
E appeal, which in point of form laſted on- 
ly two days and in point of fact only fix 
et hours, amounted to nearly twelve hun- 
dred pounds; that the ſhameful practices 
which diſgrace election proctedings have 
e ſo loaded the table of the Houſe of Com- \ 
4111 f ee petitions for judgment and 
e redreſs, that one half of the ſeben years 
duration of parliament was ſrarcely ſuf- 
e fieient to ſettle who is entitled to ſit for 
the other half; that the two gentlemen 
ho ſat and voted nearly three years, as 
1: :the- repreſentatives of the Borough of 
* Stockbridge, had procured themſelves to 
e be elected by the moſt ſcandaloũs bri- 
e bery; that the two gentletmen, who ſat 
and voted during as long a period for 
et the Borough of Great Grimſbyi lrad not 
-1: even been elected,” ““ 
boni RE Gentlemen, | 
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T4 Gentlemen, 1 here cite the language of 
the petition. But what deſerves your moſt 
ſerious attention is that theſe firm, theſe 
patriotic, theſe dignified petitioners did not 
come with a pompous recapitulation of po- 
pular aſſertions, which ſome deny, others 
affirm, and none had aſcertained; but they 
came fully provided with facts, for they 
add to each accuſing clauſe: the at once 
alarming and unanſwerable ſentence 
And this our: PIE are) * to 
ieee 

Gentlemen, this nm ahivetuth 
En publiſhing petition did not ſtop here; it 
gave a table of parliamentary patronage, 
containing a liſt of Seventy- one Peers and 
Ninety-one Commoners, with their names 
at length, who by nomination and influ- 
ence return three hundred and two mem- 

bers to the Houſe of Commons! 
he total number of members, for Eng- 
land and Wales, are five hundred and thir- 
tten and the decided majority, indepen- 
dently of the Treaſury members, indepen- 
dently of twenty-eight members who! are 
,HiSfiolifget returned 
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returned by compromiſe, independently of 


forty- fiveadditional members nominated by 


patronage in Scotland, 1 ſay, theſe ſeventy-. 


one peers and ninety-one commoners, 
amounting together to one hundred and 
fixty-1 two, do themſelves alone return a ma- 


ori, of ninety-one. Is there any man 


wh 0 now hears me remind him of theſe 


noon-day facts, and who is yet an enemy 


to reform ? Can reaſon be ſo blinded ? Can 


truth be ſo powerleſs | ? Can the love of our 
country and of the general good be ſo diſ- 
tant from the ſenſe and feeling of my con- 
temporaries? : 


Do you ſtill doubt, Spee dacht dhe 5 


neceſſity of a parliamentary reform? 


Why do I aſk what are or what are not 


your doubts} The Parliament is itſelf both 


Judge and Party. Ves, ſtrange to tell! 
Incredible to comprehenſion ! When this 


petition y was debated in the Houſe of Com- 


mons, of three hundred and twenty-three 
members preſent, only forty-one had the 
viftue to vote in its favour! To whom then 


can n the men WhO diſcover the miſchiefs 
* that 


*. 


n 
that impend appeal, but to the people? to 
the general underſtanding ? Till the tide of 
public opinion ſhall become irreſiſtible, 
what probability is there that ſuch a Houſe 
will reform itſelf ? A 
The petition I have cited was preſented, 
on the 6th of May, 1793 ; the Friends of 
the People whe preſented it met on the 
25th of the ſame month, and in a reſolu- 
tion which they publiſhed with their” beti- 
tion there is the following paſſage: _ 
It is not (ſay they) a circumſtance of 
« little moment, to the cauſe of reform, 
« that a petition, ſtating to the Houfe of 
Commons itſelf ſuch facts and ſach ar- | 
« guments, with a direct offer on the part 
« of the'petitioners to eſtabliſh every one 
f their allegations by ſufficient evidence, 
* ſhonſd be received without diſpute, and d 
** recorded for ever on the Votes and Jour- | 
e nals'of the Houſe, No objection was 
« made to the form or terms of, the peti- 
* tion; no part of its contents was denied, : 
« ox even queſtioned; the motion to bring 
* up the oo way got SED ed by any 


os MICOLLICY! 1. * man; 
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* man; the Houſe heard it diſtinctly 
« read; they ordered it to lie on their 
* table, and, after a debate of two days, 
0 refuſed to appoint a Committee to take 
« it into conſideration.” 
. Such, Gentlemen, was the language of 
theſe honeſt petitioners. 
Did the conſcious rectitude of the Houſe 
ſpurn at this open attack on its purity ? Did 
it endeavour to anſwer charges, that thus 
proclaimed ĩt corrupt to the very core? 
Was there any man bold enough to aſſert 
the petitioners were traitors? Gentlemen, 
I repeat, the Parliament, that could receive, 
liten to, and treat, ſuch a petition in ſach 
a manner, is all but incapable of ſelf refor- . 
mation. Vet to be aware of this is the firſt 
ſtep to treaſon; to endeavour to learn whe- 


ther the nation be or be not deſirous that * 
fucha parliament ſhould be reformed is more 


treaſon; to declare, after inquiring, that 
there is not ſufficient proof, at preſent, that 


. ſuch a deſire does actually exiſt in the na- 
tion is triple treaſon ; to reſolve that it were 


to be-wiſhed that the nation ſhould ſo de- 
fire 
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fire is Ne fourfold ; and farther to de- 
termine that, as ſoon as this deſire can by 
peaceable means be produced, and not 
ſooner, virtuous individuals will then co- 
operate with the nation, becauſe that then 
parliament cannot refuſe its attention, is 


the very climax of treaſon! If this be de 


nied, Why am! here? For à perception! of | 


the ohh abuſes I have noticed, and at At? 


tempt at refotm by theſe actbal gradationis, 
are the ſum aud ſummit of my treaſon. 
Recollect, Gentlemen, the barefaced pro- 


fligaey with which the traffic for Boroughs 
is carried on in the open face of day. This 
traffick ãs reduced to a ſyſtem; and the tra- 
fickers have long ſince received the appro- 
priate name of Borough Mongers. 7 Yow..... 


| 
1 
: 


cannot be ignorant, Gentlemen, that, at _. 


a general election, theſe convenient dealers 


propoſe ther ware Wholeſale, to Govern- 8 


ment, at à less price than it would produce 


if brobßhr to the public market? And 


why By this mode they avoid the fatighe | 


of conteſt, ſtiun the danger of proſecution 


for bribery,” and, "which" is an N =} 
6 N Nor! „* 21 385 I more 
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more hazardous peril, prevent the intro- 
duction of thoſe reſtleſs reformers into par- 
liament, who, were they admitted, would 
endanger the craft. Great is Diana of. the 
Epheſians! 

The language of our ſpotleſs 1 
tives 1s as inconſiſtent as their conduct is de- 
praved. At one time, while every man out 
of the houſe is publicly talking of the ſale of 
boroughs, no man in the houſe is permitted 
to hint at the poſſibility of any individual 
member being capable of ſuch corrupt prac- 
tices; or having entered thoſe ſacred walls 
by means ſo nefarious. At another, they are 
themſelves prompted, I will not inquire by 
what motive, to ſpeak out, and “ tell the ſe- 
crets of the priſon- houſe. Too delicate to 
point at individuals, they attack the whole. 
Thus, for example, Mr. Pitt has made three 
efforts in Parliament to introduce a reform. 
What was his language to our ſpotleſs repre- 
ſentatives themſelves, in the very laſtoftheſe 
attempts? Theſe were hi ds: 
* conquer the corruptio iſted iu the 
2 W ry he believed gentlemen 
* would 


Cre 

would acknowledge to be impoſſible. The 
e temptation were too great for poverty to 
& reſiſt; and the conſequence of this cor- 
eruption was ſo viſible that ſome plan of 
reform in the boroughs had clearly be- 
+ come abſolutely neceflary.,” —Again.— 
Could it not be proved that, in this coun- 
< try, eſtates ſo ſituated as to command an 
„influence in a decayed or depopulated bo- 
rough, and to have the power of returning 
* two members to parliament, ſold for 
© more money than they would have done if 
ſituated in any other place? However 
luxuriant the foil might be, however pro- 
* duQtive its harveſts, unleſs its harveſts 
could occaſionally produce a couple of 
„members its intrinſic value was leſs.” — 
"Theſe are Mr. Pitt's words! 

Gentlemen, I know not what your feel- 
ings may be, but I own I cannotvead a paſ- 
ſage like this, inwhich corruption that ſtrikes 


at the very exiſtence of civilized ſociety is 


treated with the wantonneſs of wit, without 
ſhuddering through all my frame! And 
how does this ſenſation riſe into horror, 
Duos, 1 2 when 
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when I further recollect that this Mr. Pitt, 
the man who thus proclaimed the depravi- 
ties of the houſe to the houſe itſelf and to 
the whole world, is now the man who is 
labouring, with the collective maſs of that 
corrupt power which he once jo unſparingly 
expoſed, to dye his. hands in the blood of 
_ thoſe who dare to imitate his example:? 
What was the leading propoſition in this 
laſt plan of Mr. Pitt for reform? It was, 
in his own preciſe words,.“ to recommend 
to the Houle the eſtabliſhment of a fund, 
« for the purpoſe of purchaſing the franchi- 
_ ** ſes of ſuch boroughs as would fell. He 
* knew,” he ſaid (ſatirically addreſſing him- 
ſelf to our uncontaminated parliament, as if 
fearful of wounding its conſcientious ſen- 
| ſibility), „he knew there was a ſort of 
- ſqueamiſf and maiden coyneſs about the 
ce houſe, in mentioning this ſubject. They 
** were uot very ready to talk, in that houſe, 
„on what at the ſame time it was pretty 
„well underſtood, out of doors, they had 
„ no great objection to; namely, to nego- 
15 tiate the purchaſe and the ſale of ſeats.” 
With 
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With what countenance can Mr. Pitt, 
after this, meet the men for whoſe blood he 
has ſo eagerly ſought? There is but one 
odious anſwer : he is a Prime Miniſter. 
What degree of practice is neceſſary for 
theſe our ſelf-approving repreſentatives, in 
the dictatorial tone of aſſumed virtue, to de- 
claim on the purity of their collective body 
and, if any man unprotected by their ſacred 
walls ſhall dare to queſtion the honour of 
that houſe, tax its integrity, or impeach Its 
proceedings, overwhelm him with all their 
vengeance ? 
And how does this integrity exhibit it · 
ſelf? By a public avowal of the flagitious 
traffick. In the advertiſements for the ſale of 
eſtates, with what induſtrious art 1s it inſi- 
nuated, ſo as not to be miſunderſtood, that 
chere is this or that borough-intereſt put up 
ori barter ! 
91% The Borough of Gatton, within theſe two 
Fears, was publicly advertiſed for ſale by 
auction. Obſerve, Gentlemen, not ſold for 
ONLY ſingle parliament ; but the fee ſimple of 
the Borough, with the power of nominating 
au the 
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the two Repreſentatives for ever. On the 
day of ſale, the celebrated auctioneer ſcarcely 
noticed the value of the eſtate. The rental, 
the manſion, the views, the woods and wa- 
ters, were unworthy regard, compared to 
what he called an elegant contmgency ! Yes, 
Gentlemen, the right of nominating two 
members to Parliament, without the em- 
barraſſment of voters, was an elegant contin- 
gency! Need 1 tell you, Gentlemen,” 
faid he, glancing round the room with in- 
effable ſelf· ſatisfaction, and exulting in 
what he called © the jewel, the unique, 
„which was under his hammer; need I 
& tell you, Gentlemen, that this e/egant con- 
% fingency is the only infallible ſource of 
fortune, titles, and honours, in this hap- 
« py country? That it leads to the higheſt 
«-fituations in the State? And that, mean- 
«© dering through the tempting ſinuoſities 
1 of ambition, the purchaſer will find the 
margin ſtrewed with roſes, and his head 
«quickly crowned with thoſe precious gar- 
lands that flouriſh in full vigour round the 
fountain of honour ? On this halcyon- ſea, 


it 
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« if any Gentleman who has made his for- 
<« tune in either of the Indies chuſes once 
+ more to embark, he. may repoſe. in per- 
« fe&t quiet. No hurricanes to dread ; no 
« tempeſtuous paſſions to allay; no tor» 
* menting claims of inſolent eleQors to 
„ evade no tinkers' wives to kiſs; no im- 
«+ poſſible, promiſes to make; none of the 
<+ toilſome and not very clean, paths of can- 
<< vaſſing to drudge through: but, his mind 
& at eaſe and his conſcience clear, with this 
elegant contingency in his pocket, the 
<< honours of the ſtate await his plucking, 
„and with its emoluments his purſe will 
© overflow.” 5111000 voy 17 


Such was the meretricious oratory 


which, a few, months ago, was thought. a 
decent veil, under which Vice might ex- 
hibit her bideous form in all the laſcivious 
wantonneſs of ambiguity. But we ad- 
vance with haſty ſtrides, and the hypocriſy 
of decorum is no longer thought neceſ- 
ſary, The flimſy maſk is ſo worn to tat- 
ters that its very owners are aſhamed of the 
vile, e and begin to ſpeak in, plain 


terms 
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terms—TIn the Times, Saturday October 
18th, was the following paragraph“ Coun- 
„ ſellor Baldwin, Secretary to the Duke of 
Portland, 7s 10 be elected for the Borough 
*« of Malton, in the giſi of Earl Fitzwil- 
% liam” - Obſerve, Gentlemen, in the gift !' 

Do you want more proof? You hall 
have it : public avowed proof ! given un- 
der the hand of a Peer ! In the Saliſbury 
and Wincheſter Journal, Monday October 
6th, may be found the following incredi- 
bly honeſt document. | 

On Tueſday laft, the zoth Septcinber, | 
* the annual Mayor's Feaſt at Weſtbury 

* was held, when an elegant and ſump- 
* tuous entertainment was provided; at | 
* which, in addition to the numerous and 
very reſpectable atten dance of the Gen- 
© tlemenof the Borough and neighbourhood, 
* the Earl of Abingdon and Mr, Eſtwick, 
one of the members, were preſent. Af- 
* ter dinner many loyal and conſtitutional | 


* toaſts were drank ; fuch as—The King © 


© and Conſiitution—The Queen and all the 


0 * — to his Majeſty s arms, 
6 beth. 


— 
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* both by fea and land; &, Ge, and then, 

* the health of /he Ear! of Abingdon being 

given, his Lordſhip roſe and addreſſed the 

company in a ſpeech, a copy of which 

being requeſted and obtained from hir 

Lordſhip, is as follows... 
“Gentlemen, 

% Whilſt I riſe to return you my beſt 
“ thanks for the honour you have done 
me, in drinking my health with ſo much 
« approbation, I hope you will not think 
« jt a piece of vanity in me if I ſhould flat- 
ter myſelf that my conduct, toward the 
« Borough of Weſtbury, has in ſome de- 
„ pree at leaſt rendered me not undeſerving 
your favour ; for, gentlemen, let me tell 
you (what I truſt, however, you are not 
$6 unacquainted with) that, although by the 
% Conſtitution of the Country and the Laws 
of the land, I have an intereſt in the repre- 
« ſentation of this Borough for returning 
the members who are to ſerve in Parlia- 
ment, I have never made uſe of that in- 
i tereſt in any way whatever for my own 
advantage; but always in ſuch manner 

2 66 as 
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as I thought would be moſt and beſt for 
«& the ſecurity of your Rights and Liberties ! 
and for the benefit of the public at large. 
Other men poſſeſſed of /uch an intereſt 
% might have converted it, as we 41:9ww, to 
& their own ambition as well as to their 
private emolument—TI have done nei- 
| ce ther 3. but on the contrary no member 
© has ever been ſuffered to be at one ſhil- 
ling expence for his election; hav- 
< ing cheerfully borne that expence my- 
«+ felf, in order to render them more true 
' «tg their truſt. That I have been deceived 
in ſome of the members is true; but this 
is their fault, and not mine: in others 1 
=” have, thank God, had the ſatisfaction of 
e knowing that I Have not been deceived ; 
1 particularly in one who is now pteſent. 
mean my friend Mr. Eſtwick; who, 
„ having invariably made the Conſtitution 
of the Country the law of his Parhamen- 
«© tary conduct, as he has merited ſo I am 
* perſuaded he will continue to deſerve the 
«© ſuffrage of the Borough of Weſtbury; 
+ «and, having {aid this, let me now give 
66 you 


. 

you a toaſt, Gentlemen Proſperity 10 the 
free! independent! and incorrupt! Bo- 
* rough of Meſtbury, 

Gentlemen of the Jury, what ſhall. we 
ſay? Is this England? Do we really ſee 
the ſun? Does its light ſhine upon us ? 
Let me however be well underſtood : 
it is not againſt the Earl of Abingdon that 
I would inſinuate the moſt diſtant blame. 
He it is true nominates, obſerve, Gentle- 
men, nominates, the two members for 
Weſtbury: but his perſuaſion evidently 
is that this ſyſtem of repreſentation is vir- 
tuous! and, granting this ſtrange ſuppoſi- 
tion, his mode of acting and ſincerity in 
ſpeaking are what every honeſt heart muſt 
applaud. No! It is the ſyſtem itſelf, it is 
the ſtage of audacious corruption, it is the 


cps at which 1t 1s arrived, that 


aſtouiſh and confound ! 


No man yet has been able to calculate 
either the political or moral conſequences 


of this ſyſtem; they are beyond the pow- 


ers of calculation. Of ſuch however as I. 


have at preſent any definite perception I 
2 2 of will 
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will endeavour to give you a feeble ab- 
ſtract. | g 
And here I muſt requeſt you conſtantly 
to recollect, that, one hundred and ſixty- 
two perſons return a decided majority of 
ninety-one in the repreſentation of England 

and Wales only. Can you, Gentlemen, 
can the nation be acquainted with this, and 
remain ignorant that the real government 
of the country is in the poſſeſſion of one 
hundred and ſixty-two perſons? At pre- 
ſent, theſe perſons, or an efficient number 
of them, are bought by what is called the 
executive government; but, as their power 
is abſolute, their price is enormous. To 

10 pay this price an enormous eſtabliſhment is 
ninevitable: for theſe hundred and ſixty- two 
perſons are a ſpecies of petty Princes; who 
cach has his retainers, his train of depen- 
dents, his agents, without whoſe influence 
and aid his own power would be null ; and 
for all theſe proviſion muſt be made. Of 
all others the pool of corruption is the moſt 
prolific: agency begets agency, till the 
noxious brood infects every office, every 

| department, 


( 


department, every ſtation of life. From the 


peer to the exciſeman, from the prime mi- 


niſter to the pariſh beadle, agents, depen- 


dents, creatures, and the creatures of crea- 
tures are every where ſwarming. The in- 
creaſe of them is inceſſaut; and the machine 


becomes ſo complicated, ſo miſchievous in 


its action, and ſo hopeleſs of repair, that 
even thoſe who think themſelves: moſt be- 
nefited by its vices glance at it with _— 
and are panic-ſtruck at the picture. 
Gentlemen, this is a ſtate that is ;mpoſ 8 


ble to be durable. It will ſoon be found 
that carrion ſufficient for the kennel cannot 


be procured: and the pack will then devour 


their keepers; if not prevented by another 
conſequence, which I am about to ſtate. 


One hundred and ſixty-two perſons re- 


turn a decided majority to the Houſe of 


Commons. Gentlemen, it is the want of 
organization, only, that prevents theſe hun- 
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dred and fixty-two perſons. from openly 
Rel the power of which they poſſeſs the 
„reiner and, ſhould the preſent ſyſtem con- 
tinue, this organization mult inevitably fol- 

r low; 
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A low ; and theſe perſons, who have already 
ſeized the legiſlative, will as inevitably poſ- 
ſeſs themſelves of the executive govern- 
ment. 
Gentlemen, if I underſtand the intentions 
of government at preſent, they are wholly 
bent on keeping things as they are. But 
they are attempting an impoſhbility. We 
know of nothing that is not ſubject to 
change ; and the only alternative ,we have 
is to better or worſe. If we dare look at 
facts, and are not entirely blinded by our 
ptejudices, we ſhall confeſs that the changes 
with which the preſent ſyſtem is pregnant 
have a general tendency to the worſe : and 
it appears to me to require no great depth of 
political ſagacity to foretell that, if we per- 
ſiſt in rejecting reform, or in other words a 
change for the better, one of theſe cotiſe- 
quences muſt follow. Either the hundred 
and ſixty-two Peers and Commoners, who 
nov poſſeſs the reality of government, will 
diſcover their collective ſtrength, and orga- 
nize it to the deſtruction of the preſent 
© ſyſtem: or, ſhould thoſe contentions that 
| have 
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have hitherto divided them till continue, a 
degree of corruption and taxation mult, re- 


ſult, that would end in deſpotiſm : or, which 


is infinitely the moſt probable, and againſt 
which I ſincerely believe our preſent miſta- 
ken rulers with to guard, did they but 
know how, the people will become ſo indig- 
nant, by the evils they will feel, and which 
are too groſsentirely to eſcape the groſſeſt ig- 
norance, that they will burſt into that wild 
riot aud ſavage fury in which, by ſimilar 
cauſes, the people of France have ſo N 
been plunged. | 
Gentlemen, I repeat, 3 there LR 
er for the better, or the worſe. Vet the 
word innovation is contiuually bewildering 
our underſtandings, And what is this 
phantom, Innovation, with which we 
have been haunted till our fcars have entire- 
ly overwhelmed our diſcernment? Is there 
any man ſo blind as not to know that inno- 
vation is inevitable? Why do our Statute- 
books annually ſwell with innovation? 
Judge Blackſtone tells us that theſe 
books contained, when he wrote, one 
hundred and ſixty ſtatutes; the penalty 
5 80 | of 
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of which was death, without benefit of 
clergy. Judge Blackſtone wrote in the 
year 1765; and in the indignation of his 
heart called it a dreadful liſt ; which, inſtead 
of diminiſhing, increaſed the number of of- 
fenders: yet the undeviating practice of 
the Houſe of Commons is almoſt annually to 
multiply the number of penal ſtatutes which 
inflict this horrid and moſt iniquitous 
puniſhment of death. Is not this innova- 
tion? What ! we may be allowed to hang 
each other, as frequently as we pleaſe ? But 
to attempt to correct our abuſes is treaſon ! 
And treaſon again demands capital puniſh- 
ment! Nay, to put the matter in a ſtill more 
ſhocking; point of view, we thus are taught 
that our wiſe and humane repreſentatives 
will paſs act after act, to take away the for- 
tunes, liberties, and lives of their conſtitu- 
ents ; but not one to correct that abominable 
corruption for-which, if men could deſerve 
hanging, No, no: I will not finiſh my 
ſentence. . Men cannot deſerve. death. 
They deſerve our aid, our inſtruction, our 
love. And, if ſo, muſt not humanity bluſh 

at the ſanguinary pages, which theſe im- 
| peccable 
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peccable legiſlators, each time they meet, 
conſult how they may render more ſan- 
ouinary ? 
Gentlemen, theſe Commons vote taxes ; 
theſe Commons vote exciſe laws ; theſe 
Commons vote lottery-bills ; theſe Com- 
mons vote ſtatutes to hang you ; and theſe 
Commons vote armies, to carry the whole 
of their votes into execution. Your ſafety, 
your liberty, your lives are not in your 
own keeping; but in the keeping of an 
Oligarchy of one hundred and fixty-two 
peers and commoners. All that is dear to 
you does not depend on that juſtice which 
is the emanation and the pride of reaſon ; 
but it depends on Yes and No: and to 
deny that Yes and No are argument, juſ- 
tice, and happineſs, is Treaſon, 
The difficulty of raifing ſupplies, in or- 
der to drag heavily forward the unweildy” 
ark, which cracks in every joint aud 
threatens deſtruction to ſhameleſs'vice that 
dances naked around it, 1 fay, this diffi- 
culty is ſo great that means which are at 


once the moſt offenſive to the feelings of 
AA the 
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the people, and the moſt pernicious to their 
morals, are inevitably adopted. What 1s 
more execrated, or more execrable, than a 
lottery-bill ? which annually receives the 
ſolemn ſanction of King, Lords, and Com- 
: mons, for tradeſmen to cheat their credi- 
tors, ſervants and apprentices to rob their 
maſters, children to pilfer their parents, 
the poor to pawn the very rags that con- 
ceal their nakedneſs, and the whole nation 
to gamble with the expreſs encouragement 
of law! Gentlemen, this is an act ot ſuch 
incredible error, that, though we know it 
to be true, we are tempted to doubt if it 
can exiſt ! What! King, Lords, and Com- 
mons join in ſolemnly enacting a law, that 
authorizes aud ſtimulates to ſuch innume- 
rable vices ? King, Lords, and Commons do 
this ! It is falſe ! No man will believe it! 
No man dare aſſert it! It were a million of 
treaſons to imagine them guilty of miſtakes 
ſo palpable and fo pernicious ! Gentlemen, 
my heart aches, it bleeds, and has bled in 
ſecret ten thouſand times, at the dreadful 
recollection ! Does it require the gift of 
Prophecy 
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prophecy to foretell that the political con- 
ſequences of ſuch a ſyſtem of political mo- 
rality muſt be ſocial deſtruction? The re- 
medy is at hand; gentle, gradual, and 
peaceful reform. But they will neither 
take nor adminiſter the neceſſary medicine. 
No: to offer them the ſanative draught. is 
Treaſon! 

Gentlemen, I am here upon life and 
death. This is no time for me to foften 
down Truth till it afſume the guiſe of 
Falſchood ; and, if it be, I will not accept 
of life upon ſuch terms. I pity the miſ- 
takes of men, and I have already declared 
it to be my creed that the worſt of crime 
is but error of the underſtanding : yet- I 
own myſelf utterly aſtoniſhed, at the in- 
conſiſtency of thoſe men who were them- 
ſelves: the boldeſt inquirers, in the year 
1783, into the crying abuſes that threaten 
the ſtate with ruin; and who, in the year 
1794, could inſtitute a, proſecution againſt 
an individual of my principles for High 
Treaſon ! But vain is the warming voice; 
though one {hould rife from the' dead, they 
AA2 will 
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will not be perſuaded : Yet again and again 


J will exclaim to them, Beware of the 
hundred and ſixty-two! Beware of the 
Oligarchy ! Beware of iron-handed Deſpo- 
tiſm! Beware of gore - ſtreaming Civil 
War ! Have pity on the people, have pity 
on yourſelves, and REFORM ! And, if 
this be treaſon, welcome DEATH ! I am 
ready. 

Well! Tam a traitor; and I conſpire 
with other traitors, who meditate plans of 
reform. 

Oh could this traitor but detail the fear- 
ful facts, could he indeed rouſe you to a 
ſenſe of the miſchief that our political er- 
rors engender, and which are ſo fatally fa- 
miliarized to us that even while they are 
ſeen they are not obſerved, there is not a 
man that hears him who would not in- 
ſtantly exclaim, as I do, Reform ! Reform ! 
Reform ! But, I feel my powers wholly 
unequal to the effort. 

And yet, ſtrange to think! we daily ſee 
public ſenſibility ſo morbid, to national and 
to on — as to teſtify diſſatiſ- 

faction 
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faction for the want of news, if ſome 
dreadful battle have not been fought, ſome 
miſerable city laid in ruins, ſome province 
inundated, or ſome country not ſuffering 
all the horrors of famine : and all theſe 
horrors created by the deſtructive errors of 
Prime Miniſters, Lords, and Commons. 
Oh ! welcome death, indeed, when I ſhall 
behold this, and not dare to proclaim the 
vice! or when I ſhall tremble to pronounce | 
Famine, Prime Miniſters, Lords and Com- 
mons in the ſame breath. Should they be 
offended, my anſwer is ready: REFORM! 
Hang draw and quarter me, if you pleaſe; 3 
but Reform! 

An Empreſs, but lately, ſent her blood- 
drenched hell hounds to maſſacre thirty 
thouſand defenceleſs perſons, in the city of 
Iſmael! An Empreſs! The dreadful tale 
was ſtated in our daily papers as a com- 
mon occurrence, aud read with infinitely 
leſs emotion than would have been excited 
by a paragraph of a ſingle domeſtic mur- 
der. With this Empreſs, who. had made 
treaties. iu the name of the Holy Trinity 

with 
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with the Poles, our miniſters alſo made 
treaties; and in the name of the Holy Tri- 
nity. To more treaties, with more Impe- 
rial Majeſties, Kings, Potentates, and Prin- 
ces who had human butchers ready trained 
to flaughter human beings, and bring them 
to the ſhambles of Ariſtocratical, Princely, 
and Imperial vengeance, the name of the 
Holy Trinity was again and again invo- 
ked. The treaties were made, and the 
dogs of war unleaſhed. Rape, fire, and 
ſword were inſufficient ; red-hot balls 
too lenient; fraud, forgery, and famine, 
muſt ſwell the hell-born troop. Swind- 
ling fraud, and wholeſale forgery muſt . 
combine, under the ſanction of treaties 
proclaimed in the name of the Holy Tri- 
nity. Famine, Oh God! Oh God ! De- 
vouring famine muſt haſten, in the name 
of the Holy Trinity, to the deſtruction 
of twenty-five millions of men! And ſhall 

this Iſmael Heroine, this thirty thouſand | 
ſouled Empreſs, ſhall theſe Holy Triuity | 
Prime Miniſters, ſhall theſe fraud, forgery, 
and Famine Potentates not hear of their 
| horrors? 
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horrors ? Will a nation, thus implicated in 
theſe infamous tranſactions, know theſe 
things and be filent ? Or ſhould they, have 
not twenty-five millions of men one 
tongue among them, to publiſh the black 
narrative ? | 

To whom do theſe twenty-five millions 
of men attribute the murders of the guillo- 
tine, the maſſacres of Lyons, the devaſ- 
tations of La Vendée, and the unheard 
of miſeries to which France for theſe two 
years has been a witneſs and to all of 
which, wonderful to relate, ſhe is riſing ſu- 
perior? To whom but to Brunſwick, Pitt, 
and Cobourg? Names held there in more 
univerſal abhorrence than ever were thoſe 
of Caligula aud Nero. 


Gentlemen, I know not how to make 
myſelf underſtood. While ſceking to 
bring to your recollection the iniquities 
that error begets, I feel myſelf uſing the 
language to which the paſſions, the miſeries, 
and the miſtakes of men have given birth. 
I may ſeem to foſter a malignity againſt 


individuals, of which 1 do moſt folemaly 
e proteſt 
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proteſt I am not conſcious in my heart. 
May the greateſt good that can befall 
men ſuddenly be theirs! May they awa- 
ken to a ſenſe of the ruin they have occa- 
fioned, and be freed from thoſe errors of 
the underſtanding which have been the 
origin of all their crimes! This is all the 
harm J either do or ever can wiſh to man; 
and may this harm, if it be harm, be mine! 
I plead to convince you of the neceſſity of 
reform, and of the. deep and everlaſting 
impreſſion which this neceflity has made 
upon my mind. Yes, gentlemen, if to en- 
deavour at reform be treaſon, pronounce 
me guilty at once. Sweep ſuch a miſta- 
ken wretch from the face of the earth, and 
let him vex the world no more; for while 
J live, and while I can diſcover error, I 
muſt and will warn mankind to reform. 

Some few of the political and moral con- 
ſequences of our parliamentary. depravity I 
have enumerated : but who can enumerate 
them all? „ have bought you, and I will 
6 ſell you, is the proverbial language of 
our immaculate members. Put the queſ- 
; tion 
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tion home to your conſciences, gentlemen; 


what can be the morality of theſe buyers? 
What the morality of the bought ? What 
ſenſe of moral dignity, what degree of ho- 
neſt determined fincerity, what quantity of 


difintereſted rectitude, can either poſſeſs ? _ 


Theſe repreſentatives are inceſſantly buſied 


in making laws: nor is there a ſtatute that 


they paſs in which the happineſs of the na- 
tion is not moſt ſeriouſly involved. On 
this happineſs their attention ought to be. 


unſhakenly fixed; the good of mankind, 


their uniform and ſole motive, Aſk your- 


felves, gentlemen, is this the purpoſe, can 


this be the motive, of men who accept, 

their ſeats. on the vile condition of voting 

as their patron ſhall pleaſe ; who enter the 

houſe. without having conſidered any queſ- 

tion, yet pre-determined to decide on all? 

Are ſuch men the moral mongers of the 
nation? 

What are the effects produced by the 
inſtitutes of which men are at preſent ſo 
tenacious? Why, theſe inſtitutes confine the 
poor to continual labour; by which they 

B B | are 
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are wholly deprived of leiſure. Theſe in- 
ſtitutes fix them in a degree of want, that 
precludes them the benefit of common ne- 
ceflaries. Theſe inſtitutes impel them to 
ſeek relief from their miſeries in that for- 
getfulneſs which inebriety promotes. Theſe 
inſtitutes ſtimulate them to pilfer, by rob- 
bing them of the enjoyments in which theit 
lawgivers riot. Thefe in ſtitutes teach th em 
ſelfiſhneſs, by convincing them that, if they 
do not hoatd, they muſt ſtarve. Theſe in- 
ſitutesinculcate' and habituate them to re- 
venge, by infliting puniſhment and vis- 
lence, as the only mode which theſe itiſti- 
tutes know of correcking miſtake. © 
It has often been affirmed that the poor 
are incortigible. Gentlemen, there is a 
melancholy and heart-rending truth lurking 
under this, in other reſpects, abominable aſ- 
ſertion. There is no law of mind which 
renders a poor man leſs capable of virtue 
than a rich: nor, indeed, are his vices half 
ſo numerous, or half ſo odious. No; it is 
not a law of mind ; but if I may be allowed 
the figure, it is the law of no mind ; the Jaw 
all Val . ir isses | SEO THY rH of 
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of ignorance ; which is impoſed upon the 
Poor by the labour and the wretchedneſs 1 to 
which they are reduced. 1 
Gentlemen, the miſchiefs of poverty are, 
not that it deprives the poor of the trap- 
pings and fooleries of the luxurious rich; : 
but, that it robs them of their time, as well 
as of the means of acquiring knowledge. 
It is knowledge alone that can render the 
heart, beneficent, the head comprehenſive, 
and the whole man wiſe and virtuous. To 
rob man of knowledge is to be guilty « of the 
worſt, of crimes ; and of this crime l boldly 
accuſe our lawgivers, our non-reforming re- 
preſentatives, our ee one hundred 
and ſixty- two. SD 
And well it is that 1 am n ſpeaking 
here, in this open court where I 78 
too many hearers, and too honeſt, 
admit of miſinterpretation ; for, were 1 5 
dreſſing myſelf in a ſmall room, to eight e or 
ten, perſons, with but half the freedom and 
the ehe y which here are virtue, it would 
there be treaſon. One of the ten Would be 
a ſpy and an informer ; who. would: alter 
aud tranſpoſe and clip and Carve. ſen- 
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tences, to fit the treaſonable model his em- 
ployers had provided. Thus, ſhould Thap- 
pen to mention that forty of the Tower 
guards had one day marched to the tunes 
of ga ira and La Carmagnole, he would 
forget what was convenient for a ſpy not 
to remember; and, uſing my own words 
| arranged after his own ingenious method, 
and with as little interpolation as can be ex- 
pected from a ſpy, would ſwear that I and 
forty Carmagnoles were to march to the tune 
of ga ira and guard the Tower. Ves; he would 
fear theſe were my very words; and his 
con ſcience would exult in the literal honeſty 
of its cunning. Such would certainly be 
my danger, were I unconſciouſly in the 
company of theſe documented and dreſſed 
up gentlemen, whom no man now knows 
ho to avoid. Nay Iwill not affirm that even 
| this High Court at this moment is not con- 
taminated by their preſence. Miſerable ſyſ- 
tem, which cannot exiſt without ſuch ſup- 
' porters ? And tenfold miſerable;” when it 1 

has arrived at that degree of open infamy 
as to induce a tribunal of juſtice to ſcreen 
f | its 
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its promoters, under the pretext that ſtate 
ſecrets are not to be divulged. | 17 
Gentlemen, I pretend to no ſupernatural 
powers; I am neither prieſt nor prophet, 
Levite nor Reevite; yet this I dare venture 
to foretell, that, when we have reform, we 
ſhall not have ſpies. What a ſtate of ex- 
iſtence is that in which brother ſuſpects 
brother, ſervants are bribed to betray their 
maſters, and aſſociations are planned in 
every pariſh for the avowed purpoſe of pay- 
ing ſpies and informers! I would not, it is 
erde. be guilty of treaſon or of ſuicide to rid 
myſelf of ſuch wretches; but, rather than 
walk the ſtreets in fear of them, rather than 
dread they ſhould haunt me in coftee-houſes, 


glide before me into all public places, and 


even ſtart up by my own fire · ſide to appal 
me, I would ſuffer all that their employers 

and pay maſters, Prime Miniſters, Lords, 
Commons, Aſſociators, and Reevites, could 
iuflidt. 

SGBentlemen, I Goa to myſelf. to 1 
Qraogaly debaſed the dignity of my ſubject, 
even though that ſubject be the corruption 
j of 
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of parliament, by thus dipping. into its 
very dregs; but, when we recollect the 
poiſon that theſe dregs engender, poiſon 
Which envenoms the whole ſtate of ſocial 
exiſtence, infuſcs itſelf into every heart, and 
there broods ſuſpicion, hatred, perjury, aud 
rancour only fit for fiends, it then may. 
ſurely help to fix more deeply in your me- 
mory the neceſſity, of peaceful reform; and 

conviction that the man, who could ſee 
2 95 the few miſchiefs I have detailed, was 
1 t not guilty e of treaſon, when he endeavoured 


ae IR reform without which. de- 


ſttuction mu overtake us all... W v4 "Me 
i 90 (18. 


Era the moral conſequences of your 
Paciſe laws. The ſecurity in which. feli 
tude indulges is loſt, among thoſe who 
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re ſubject to them. Suſpicion, a defire " 
. concealment, hypocriſy, e 
aud perjury become their inmates. We 
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| ſcarcely f find an inſtance in which theſe per- 72 
{i bus do n not openly proclaim their hatred, o 
that government, which has rendered, ben 
1 70 to ſo much oppreſſion. e 


| IF What are the perlous who immediatcly FS 
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theſe laws carried into execution ? Are they 


not men ſtigmatized and obnoxious to com- 


munity ? ? And how does the law treat them? 
It allows them a poor ſtipend, and commits 
to them a dangerous and a capes, truſt. 
It ſtimulates them to break their oaths, rob 
their employer, forfeit their charaQter, ane 
in every reſpełt render themſelves the con 
tempt of ſociety. Vet theſe are ones 
tively petty evils: the Exciſe Laws myſt 
be encouraged, no matter at what Expence 
of public morality ; and all the vices which 
the brawls, obſcenity, and filth of gi gin n Hops 
can breed muſt not only be endured 1 
promoted: see ag Sies 7 
Theſe Exciſe Laws are ; ſwelled to Not 2, 
mofiſtrous bulk. In general, they ar are re 2; 
and parcels of other acts, in the. . 50 


Which they are inſerted, and lie ſo pert 


Vas 


chiough the ſtatutes at large that the com- |; 


miffioners of government have found i it ex- 


pedlent to collect them, and to add a copi- : 


dus index.” I never ſaw the book; it is 2 a 
treaſure reſerved only for the initiated': : tor 
Corriiiſfiotiers, or men high in "office in 
$1511] 
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the Exciſe. It is printed for their uſe, at 
the expence of government; and every offi- 
cer, entruſted with a copy, is obliged to 
give a bond of two hundred pounds to re- 
turn the book, when demanded. It con- 
tains all the parts of a plan which the con 
trivers of it dread ſhould be inſpected. 
The trader, who is ſubje& to theſe laws, 
may ſearch. the ſtatutes at large; and diſco- 
ver how he may pay, due obedience to 
them, if be can. The Philoſopher, a ſtill 
more noxious en to a ſtateſman, may 
wade through th mire of theſe ſtatutes at. 
large, and waſte a life in reading acts of 
parliament, that he may make thoſe extracts 
from each act which relate to the Exciſe, 


the miſchiefs of which it is his duty and 


his deſire to make public. But ſo it is 
Government, iu all eaſes, frames. to place i its, 


ſecurity in the ignorance of the — ; 


and there is no creature that it hates 10 
much or flies with ſuch antipathy and panic 


terror as from an enquirer. He will detect 


its errors: and its errors and its exiſtence. 


art ſuppoſed, by ae to be ſo inter woyen 
8 as 
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as inevitably to live and die togethet. If 


it did not ſo ſuppoſe, the queſtion of the li- 
berty of the Preſs could never have' been 


ſtarted, men of enquiry could not have 
been nicknamed in order to be hunted 
down, and an advocate of peaceful reform 
could not have ſtood at this bar, arraigned | 


for High Treaſon. 

How can I quit this ſubje&, this neceſ- 
ſity of reform? Imagination conjures up 
the picture of a general election, when the 


whole kingdom affords a tumultuous ſcene 
of depravity ſuch as every friend of man 
ſhrinks from with anguiſh ! Impelled by a ö 
torrent which he cannot reſiſt, the wiſe and 
good man yields, and, oh fatal neceſſity! 
becomes an actor in it. But ſurely, Gen- 
tlemen, it is not Cimmerian darkneſs with 
us ! it is not total eclipſe ! What! Can the 
wiſe and good man be a ſpectator of drunk- 

enneſs, bribery, perjury, bludgeon men, 
and murder, and not know they exiſt? 
Who can have a full image and conception 


of the feelings of thoſe great, good, and 
noble minded men, who, from a firm ſenſe 
25 cc of 
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of duty, and, which may ſcem more pa- 
radoxical, an unbounded love of the mad 
wretches whom they could not guide, have 
been compelled to be the principal actors in 
' theſe loathſome and lunatic tragedies ? 

Gentlemen, in vain do I toil to fill up 
a picture the miſeries of which are endleſs, 
I abandon it in deſpair ! I leave it to the 
faithfulneſs of your own memories; I re- 
ſign it to the general feelings of mankind, 
Its tendency is too evident for me to fear 
that its miſchievous properties will not daily 
become more and more viſible. The. wiſh 
at, preſent neareſt to my heart is that thoſe 
who have the power to begin reform may 
ſuddenly have the will ; and that they will 
no longer inſult the public, by exerciſing 
the worſt arts of the worlt of times, to 
ſtigmatize the friends of the human race 
through the medium of an accuſation for 
high treaſon. 

And here, Gentlemen, implicated as] am 
in theſe legal aſperities, it is my duty to 
call your attention, now, and the attention 
of mankind, hereafter, to that abominable 
law 
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law record an indictment. In language 
the moſt virulent, this calumniating inſtru- 
ment deforms the ſweet aſpe& of a well 
ſpent life, and, by its affertions, changes 
the fair face of virtue to the black and 
hideous viſage of a fiend. It does not 
inquire if a brother have done wrong; a 
miſtaken brother, whom it benevolently 
intends to benefit ; but, burſting into all 


the rage of paſſion, it accuſes blindfold, 


and deſcribes him who had before been 


thought a man of virtue as poſſeſſed by 
vices that would diſgrace a demon. It 


practiſes acknowledged faltehoods, which 


its fabricators call fictions; and, plunging 


its object in a torrent of legal venom, then 


leaves the poor ſuffocated wretch' to eſcape 


and purify himſelf as he can. 


Feeling, as I did, that I had deſerved well 
of my country, knowing how inceſſantly 
I had laboured to diſcover, and though fre- 


quently erroneous, to practiſe virtue, what 
were my emotions while J liſtened to the 
monotonous gabble of ſuch an unintelli- 
N any ſlanderous jargon ! Did I ever, 

(11 (T1 % A4 faid 
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ſaid I, imagine I ſhould live to hear abuſe 
Ao laviſhed on me? That J ſhould be ſum- 
moned to hear it, too, in the preſence of 
grave men; who are ſo intent upon being 


ſolemn that they dreſs themſelves up in 


garments ſuch as no man ever ſaw, unleſs 
at plays and puppet- -ſhews, left they ſhould 
forget to act ſolemnity well? 
This indictment ſays that theſe falſe 
_ traitors, I being one, met and aſſembled in 
Saint Giles's. I have had numberlefs occa- 
ſions to paſs through the precincts of Saint 
Giles, though never to meet traitors there; 
I have ſecn the blue balls with which they 
abound, ſure tokens of vice and wretched- 
neſs; have remarked the gin-ſhops with 
anguiſh, and have heard their blaſphemies 
with diſguſt. But Saint Giles himſelf, 


with all his ruffians, makes no ſuch ruffian 


attacks, nor in ſuch ſet and ruffian like 
phraſe, as this grave, ridiculous, and falſe, 
this unintelligibly accurate and definitely 
incomprehenſible inſtrument of Juriſpru- 

dence, an indid ment. 
Gentlemen, I do but recapitilat facts. 
It 
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It is not my fault that ſuch is law, I ſpeak , 
in the preſence of lawyers: men acknow- 

| ledged to be the firſt in their profeſſion. 
To ſome of them I am indebted for an at- 
tempt on my life; and, what 1s infinitely 
more precious, my honeſt fame, my moral 
exiſtence, and future utility ; to others for 
the defence of theſe ineſtimable bleſſings. 

What I have this day had occaſion to ſay, 

Ih concerning law, I am well aware muſt. 
have excited their mutual amazement ; and 
perhaps their mutual indignation. I with 
not to offend; but I own that I, in my 
turn, am amazed to recollect that the facts 

innumerable, of all nations and of all ages, 
and in few ſo abundant as in this nation and 

, in this age, I ſay, I am uttcrly aſtoniſhed 
that theſe facts can be ſo completely for- 

| gotten, by the perſons under whoſe eye 

and whole agency they are ſo inceſſantly 

tranſacted! What, have they neither hear- 

| ing fight nor ſenſe ? Are they ſo eager in 

the purſuit of new miſchief that they have 
not a moment to glance at the paſt ? 

Far be it from me to depreciate the indi- 

vidual, 
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vidual, I ſpeak only of the profeſſion. 
As men, they frequently poſſeſs the moſt 
dignified virtues of man; as in this conteſt 
has been moſt eminently proved : as law- 
yers, they are what law has made them ; 


and has in this conteſt been no leſs clearly 


demonſtrated. 

Gentlemen, ſecure in the conſcious rec- 
titude of good intention, let me lay bare 
my heart to you. Perhaps you think I 


have ſpoken with too little reverence of | 
antient forms and inſtitutions; which, how- 
ever they may ſhun the teſt of reaſon, may 


yet demand reſpect. I know this is the 
opinion of many: I cannot help it that it 


is not mine. If I am in an error, I ſiucerely 
wiſh to be better informed; but I confeſs. 


that, at _—_ I feel no more reverence 
for, the trappings of antiquity than I do 


for a fool's cap and bells. I think them 


equally ridiculous and. derogatory. Yet, 


while I would gladly prevail on every 
wearer. of them to. {trip himſelf of ſuch in- 
ſiguia of vice and folly, I would not move 

a finger in the way of force to wreſt them 


/ from 


1 
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from the characters whom I think they 


diſgrace. No; till we can perſuade their 
fond owners to tear them away with their 
own hands, there let them remain. It is 
a moſt ſacred duty to proclaim the folly ; 
but it is a duty ſtill more ſacred, if poſſible, 


not to perſecute the fool. Let thoſe 'who 


think that by-words, weaſel ſkins, the 
entrails of worms, and the white and yel- 
low dirt of Peru can communicate or are 
types of wiſdom and virtue, continue ſo to 
think, till inſtruction can cure them of 
their error: for my own part, I cannot reſ- 
pect abſurdity ; but I ſhould be à vicious 


and a dangerous man could I attempt to of· 


fer it violence. I know that all this is no 
part of the creed of my accuſers. I know” 
that, in their code, it is high treaſon.” If 
you, Gentlemen, think it ſo, if vou can 

diſcover any intention in me to excite in- 
ſurrection, civil war, and to de poſe the 
King and put him to death, let me ſuffer 
all the horrors which the law has decreed 
againſt traitors: for, till T am convinced, 


I will not recant one ſyllable. 
Gentlemen 


— 
\ 
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Gentlemen of the Jory: thus far I have 
been pleading as if there had been i in my 
caſe, as there 1s always ſuppoſed to be, ſome 
ground of charge, ſome colour of ſuſpicion, 
ſome ſpecific accuſation and forth-coming. 
accuſers, to induce the authors of this pro- 
ſecution to bring me into the horrid predi- 
cament in which I ſtand : that of being pro- 
claimed a traitor to my country, an enemy 
to mankind, and of holding my life at the 
hazard of the miſtakes which the acrimony 
and prejudice of the moment might beget, 
or the intricacies of law and the ſubtleties 
of lawyers might produce. The wicked- 
neſs of the attempt they have made upon 
my life is ſo incredible that, ſince this moſt 
ſtrange Grand Jury ſtrangely returned the 
Indictment preſented againſt me a true bill, 
1 have daily and involuntarily aſked myſelf, 
Is it poſſible? Am I dreaming? Is the 
* whole world mad? Or am I alone a mad- 
* man ?* Gentlemen! I had a liſt of two 
hundred aud eight witneſſes given me with 
my indictment, few very few of whom, in. 
the whole courſe of my life, [ had ever ſeen, 

| or 


? 


(! 


or heard af; and the remainder were, every 
one of them, perſons on whom, I have 
called, and, whoſe teſtimony you haye ; heard 
directly and flatly diſproving, i in the moft 
ſolemn manner, the crimes thus wickedly 
laid to my charge! Nearly two hundred 
unknown witneſſes, to come forward and 
pre upon me that I had conſpired to ex- 
cite inſurrection, rebellion, and war, to de- 
poſe the King, and to put him to death! 
This enormous infamy 1 am taxed, with; 
and this cloud of witueſſes are aſſigned, un- 
der my proſecutors* own. hand, to come 
upon oath. and ſubſtautiate my guilt, at the 
moment I knew it to be ĩmpoſſible, for any 
man on the face of the earth, to prove ſuch 
crimes on me ! This liſt is formally deliver- 
ed to me, by the. Solicitor for the Treaſury, 
in the preſence of his two Clerks, who are to 
depoſe to its ſafe delivery! But what will 
you ſay, fitting: here as you do the Judges 
of your country, when you ſhall recollect 
that iuſtead of having, as my proſecutors . 
aflerted, two huudred and eight witnefſes to 
pron me 2uilty. of rebellion, war, and put» 

D D | ting 
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thighs King to death, they had a tid Aan wits 
nefs to prove my guilt; but that they had 
ſeveral who, in the very beginning of the 
Privy Council's inquiries, had uniformly 
depoſed to the peacefulneſs of my princi- 
ples and actions. Ves, Gentlemen, the mem- 
bers of the Society tor Conſtitutional Infor- 
mation, whom they, that is, Mr. Pitt, Mr. 
Dundas; the Lord Chancellor, Mr. Reeves, 
and the whole Privy Council interrogated 
eonceruing me, gave teſtimony to my being 
a declared enemy to all force. One of the 
witneſſes,  ſubpocnaed on this trial againſt 
me, told the Grand Jury that, ſo far from 
being in a conſpiracy to excite inſurtection, 
J Was à natural Quaker: which he ex- 
plained by words importing that I had the 
peaceful morality of the Ha e -U 
their fpiritual inſpirat ions. 
Gentlemen, the ſtretch of con dene fk 
Stateſman is to me unfathomable:; How 
Mr. Pitt, how Mr. Dundas, how the Lord : 
High Chancellor of theſe realms can recon- 
eile theſe things to their hearts, what their 
feelings are, what their waking thoughts, 
and 
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and what their fleeping, I cannot divine. 
Could men of ſuch gigantic and incompre- 
henſible State morality liſten to the advice 
of one whom they have denounced a traĩ · 
tor, I would conjure them inſtantly to re- 
viſe their paſt conduct; to eonſider whether 
the conſtructive treaſons which they have 
eudeavoured to prove upon twelve men 

may not, with infinitely leſs violence, be 
turned to their . own deſtruction; whether 
their conduct or mine has been maſt calcu- 


lated to excite inſurrection, rebellian, and 


war, with the other dreadful conſequences, 
the horror of which. forbids: their-recapitu- 
latiom; whether it be reconęileable to their 
morality thus to labqut the death af an in- 
dividual who, were they at this moment 
in danger, would exert his whole facultics, 


ſuck as they are, to prevent, nat anly the 


ſhedding of their blood, but, all. poffible 
harm from happening to them; and who, 
had he the power to do them good, would, 
From principle, conceive. himſelf as irreva- 
cably bound to do good to them as to auy 
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Gentlemen, 


and-to-every. other human being. Nes, 


Gentlemen, hien 1 chivertoth they 
habe Lommitred;" it'is not to injure theſe 
men j but to prevent them from injuring all 
— rv Aud for this great end, to for- 
ther this vettaſting ' cauſe; the cauſe of 
'trath' and the good of the whole, TZ will 
agaln brave perfonal danger, and alf the 
mwiſeries which miſtaken and/injuriotis'itien 
can Heap on my head. 
Sentlemen, you Have heard my acbufers, 

you! have heard my witnefles\"yow- have 
heatd fly defence. Againſt my preſscutors, 
petfoniſly; Who have inſtigateli the accufa- 
tiorr thut has brought me into this peritons 
ſtate, I'deliberattly declare I feel no reſèm- 
ment: though! certdivty'l can cotiedive fob 
Nor rors equal! to thofe Which they have 
Wughit to bring upon me! My pebperey 
they have waſted; the means by *wHidh"'T 
fluppolted my ſurnily· ey have for a/ time 
ent eff; my character they have attempted 
to blaſt. Bur, as all theſe Iojaries,” and 
every other that man ean commit, art abſo- 
lutely no mote than errors of the vnder- 
en A n is 8s ierdriorial 


areal tric ty: . as 
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25 it is umviſe. I hope the fearfal proceeds 
ings of this whole proſecution will Ibe u 
Teffom; too deeply impreſſive to he ev for. 
gotten by them; aud that they and all Men 
wilt be mote aud moro àverſe to the ſhed- 
ding of blood. Should I live, and hould 
theſe profecutors | Gill remain uucoh vinced 
of their miſtakes, I will never ceaſe to'taiſe 
my weak voice, to warn them, and the 
world againſt what I believe to be miſtakes 
ſo pernicious? But, in doing! this,” trick 3 
truth and tho good of mankindiſhall be m/ 
guides; and, if any bitterneſs of recollec- 
tion ſhould ever indues me to alter or dit 
guiſe the truth; I can boneftly' ſay: it will 
be from ſome undetected miſtaken feeling 
aud net from any priueiple of revenge, 
,which-j1 cohſider-as a. pa wi: <p 
miſchievous crime. (13G , 163 | 
— Wich relpeck to « met 1 coll | 
eaſily have doubled the number. My firſt 
care was to ſelect ſuch whoſe character 
would not diſgrace this High Tribunal of 
Juſtiee : and my next to'Fite perſons of 
oe ag ages, and oppoſite parties. that you, 


Gentlemen | 
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nn of the Jury, might be convinced 
my principles and conduct on all occaſions 
wele the fame! Von have now onfy to 
debidt. The ſentence for this erime is, 
That the culprit thall be taken from the 
Bar, and conveyed to the place from 
Ghleence he came; and from thence be 
„Aratvyn upon a bufdle to the place of exe- 
© Cutioh, there to be hanged by the neck; 
« put nit until he is dead; he ſhall be taken 
« down alive, his privy members ſhall be 
a cut off, and his bowels ſhall be taken out 
and burat before his face; his head ſhall 
& be ſevered from his body, and his body 
«* ſhall then be divided into four quarters, 
* which are to be at the King's diſpoſal ; 
and the Lord have mercy on his ſoul!““ 
Gentlemen, though I hold it impoſſible 
for any human being to merit ſo offenſive, 
and in my opinion ſo execrably wicked a 
puniſhment, yet, as I am afraid 1 am ſin- 
_ gular in this opinion, I do not mean to ap- 
peal to your humanity, but to your juſtice ; 
and, if I am a, traitor, if I have compaſſed or 
3 ae of the King, if you have 
; any 
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my * of * that can juſtify, ſuch, 3 
verdict to your own couſciences, then, pro- 
nouuce me Guilty; and let my members be 
cut off, my bowels burut, my head ſevered 


from the trunk, and my body divided. ;\pto 


fout quarters and ſeut to be at the King's 


diſpoſal: for it matters little to me whether 


it be at the King's and the hangman's, or 
the vultures and the wol ves. 
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